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PRIDE AGI 


Dickens’s Oliver Twist is one of the world’s 
classics. The novel has been simplified and 
provided with vocabulary lists, illustrations, 
open-ended questions for discussion in the 
classroom as well as reading comprehension 
exercises to be assigned as homework. The book 
constitutes the second literary reader in a series of 
three literary readers intended for developing 
extensive reading skills among secondary school 


pupils. 
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Son OS ARIES DICKENS REY — 


Charles Dickens the author of Oliver Twist, was born in 
Landport, Portsmouth, on the 7th of February, 1812. As his 
parents were poor, he had none of the ease and happiness that 
more fortunate children normally enjoy. His father, an ordinary 
clerk who worked hard but earned little, was very often in eee 
even had to be sent to aes once for failing to Pay ck ( 
creditors. Cc 
Dickens, who was Str a boy, had to give up his eile 
education at school and look for a job to earn his ling. He was 
first employed in a blacking factory, where he suffered from 
overwork and bad treatment. Later on, he learned shorthand and 
found a new job at a solicitor’s office, where he gained firsthand 
knowledge of the law. 

-In spite “of the pressure of work, young Dickens managed to 
spare enough time for self-education. He read the works of 
famous novelists, and made regular visits to the British Museum, 
where he would spend long hours studying books and periodicals 
on various subjects. In 1835, after years of hardship and struggle, 
he joined the staff of a famous newspaper in London. For the next 
seventeen years, he kept travelling round the country and writing 
newspaper reports and articles on various aspects of British life. 

Through journalism, Dickens gradually made his way into the 
wide world of literature. He wrote many novels, short stories and 
sketches that aroused great public interest. Most of his novels, 
which first appeared as newspaper serials before they were 
published in book form, are still widely read and enjoyed up to this 
day. 

Dikens’s favourite themes are crime, poverty and the 
problems of childhood. In most of his literary works, he tries to 
uncover the roots of evil and suffering in society. By drawing 
attention to the social problems of his time. he hoped to stir the 
public conscience. He wanted people to see that social injustice 
existed and that it was necessary for them to do somefhing about 
it. Dickens died in 1870, confident that he had done much to help 
the poor, the fatherless und the outcasts in his country to bave a 
more decent life. 


T 
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IMPORTANT CHARACTERS 


Oliver’s mother 
Mr. Brownlow’s 
housekeeper 
a member of 
Fagin’s gang 
a gentleman 


a workhouse 
beadle 

a member of 
Fagin’s gang 


Monks’s real name 


the head servant 
of the Maylies 

a Jew - the leader 
of a gung 

of robbers 

Mrs. Maylie’s son 
(the Artful Dodger) 


/agnis/ 

/'misiz 'bedwin/ 
fbil saiks/ 
/'mista/ 
braunlou/ 
/mistd bambl/ 
/tfa:li beits/ 


fedwad 'li:fad/ 
/d,ailz/ 


/feigin/ 


/hari 'meili/ 
/d,ak do:kinz/ 


Agnes 
Mrs. Bedwin 


Bill Sikes 

Mr. Brownlow 
Mr. Bumble 
Charlie Bates 


Edward Leeford 
Giles 


Fagin 


Harry Maylie 
Jack Dawkins 


- a member of 
Fagin's gang 
Dr. Losberne /dokta a friend 
Iozb:n/ of the Maylies 
Monks /manks Oliver’s step- 
l brother 
Mrs. Maylie /misiz 'meili/ an old lady 
Nancy /nansi/ a member of 
Fagins gang 
Noah Claypole  /noud ‘kleipoul/ Mr. Sowerberry’s 
apprentice 
Oliver Twist foliva twist the central 
character in the 
l novel - an orphan 
Rose Maylie /rouz meili/ Agnes’s young 
sister 
Mr. Soweberry /'mistd saudberi/ an undertaker 
NAMES OF PLACES 
Chertsey AUP ob 
London /\andan/ 
London Bridge V ndand brid, / 
The Thames / aemzi | 
The Three Cripples / a ‘ori: 'kripl// 
The West Indies / a ‘west 'indiz/ 
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CHAPTER 1 


A. Oliver Twist was born in a workhouse. 
His mother died at his birth. Nobody knew 
where she had come from or who her family 
was. Oliver’s father had died just a few 
months before Oliver’s birth, and therefore 
nothing was known about him. Oliver was 
thus left to the mercy of the hard-hearted work- 
ers and wardens who ran the workhouse. He 
was brought up as an orphan of a workhouse, 
humble and half-starved, despised by all and 
pitied by none. 

For the next eight or ten months, Oliver was 
the victim of bad treatment and hunger. Later 
the workhouse authorities decided to move 
him to a branch workhouse, where thirty 
other orphans lived under bad conditions. The 
food was very little and the children were 
badly dressed. The woman who ran the work- 
house received from the government weekly 
payment for each child. But she used to keep 
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the greater part of the weekly money for her 
own use, and gave the children hardly enough 
to keep them alive. 


B. When Oliver was nine years old, he was a 
pale, weak child, very thin and rather below 
average height. But he was very lively. Oliver 
spent his ninth birthday in the coalcellar with 
two other children. They had been beaten and 
locked up for daring to say they were hungry. 

At this time, Mr. Bumble, an official from 
the main workhouse, arrived. The mistress of 

the branch workhouse was startled by this sud- 

den visit. She whispered to her assistant to 
take Oliver and the two other children out of 
the cell and wash them. 

Mr. Bumble was a fat man who was full of 
a sense of his own importance. The purpose 
of his unexpected visit was to take Oliver back 
to the main workhouse. 

Oliver was quickly washed and led into the 
room. 

‘Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver,” 
said the mistress and Oliver obeyed. 

“Will you go along with me Oliver?” said 
Mr. Bumble with a haughty voice. 

Oliver was about to say yes, when he caught 
sight of the mistress. She was now standing 
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behind Mr. Bumble’s chair and was shaking 
her fist at him. Oliver understood her threat. 

“Will she go with me, sir?” he said. 

“No, she can’t,” said Mr. Bumble. 

Oliver pretended to be very sad at going 
away. It was easy for him to call tears into his 
eyes. Hunger and bad treatment are great hel- 
pers if you want to cry; and Oliver cried very 
naturally indeed. The mistress gave him a 
piece of bread and butter, lest he should seem 
too hungry when he got to the workhouse. 
Oliver was led away by Mr. Bumble from the 
miserable home where one kind word or look 
had never lighted the darkness of his early 
years. 


C. Life in the workhouse was very severe. 
The board that managed it had their own 
rules. The children had to work to earn their 
living. They should be given three meals of 
thin soup a day, with an onion twice a week 
and a piece of bread on Sunday. 

Oliver Twist and his companions suffered 
the pain of slow starvation for three months. 
At last they held a meeting to discuss the mat- 
ter. They decided that Oliver should walk up 
to the cook after supper that evening and ask 
for more food. 
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The evening arrived; the boys took their 
places. The cook stood beside his huge pot 
with two assistants behind him. The SOUP was 
served out and it quickly disappeared. Then 
the boys whispered to each other and made 
signs at Oliver. He rose from the table and 
went forward to the cook, bowl in hand. 

“Please, sir, I want some more.” 

The cook was a fat, healthy man; but he 
turned very pale. He gazed at Oliver with hor- 
ror and astonishment. 

“What?” he said with a faint voice. 

“Please, sir,” repeated Oliver, “I want 
some more.” 

The cook at once hit Oliver on the head 
with his big spoon, held him tight and cried 
out for Mr. Bumble. 

Mr. Bumble arrived immediately. When he 
knew what had happened, he rushed to the 
room where the members of the board were 
meeting and said to the chairman, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but Oliver Twist has asked for 
more.” 

` There was a general alarm. Horror was on 
every face. 

What?” cried the chairman. “Do you 
mean he asked for more, after he had eaten 
the supper given by the board?” 
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He did, sir,’’ replied Bumble. 

**That boy will be hanged,” said one of the 
members. 

Oliver was locked up at once. Next morning 
a notice was put up on the outside of the gate, 
offering a reward of five pounds to anybody 
who would take Oliver Twist as an apprentice. 


D. Mr. Bumble was returning one day to the 
workhouse when he met Mr. Sowerberry, the 
undertaker, at the gate. He was a tall, bony 
man dressed in a worn-out black suit. 

“I have taken the measure of the two 
women that died last night, Mr. Bumble.” 

“You'll make a lot of money, Mr. Sower- 
berry,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“Think so?” said the undertaker. ‘‘The pri- 
ces allowed by the board are very small, Mr. 
Bumble.’ 

“So are the coffins,” replied Mr. Bumble 
and Mr. Sowerberry laughed a long time at 
this joke. 

“Well, well, Mr. Bumble,” he said at last. 
“I can’t deny that since the new system of 
feeding has started, the coffins are somewhat 
narrower than they used to be. But we mus! 
have some profit. Wood is expensive.’ 

“Hm,” said Mr. Bumble and looked cosel 
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at Mr. Sowerberry, ‘‘Do you know anyone 
who wants a boy?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the undertaker. “That's 
the very thing I wanted to speak to you about. 
You know, Mr. Bumble, I think I'll take the 
boy myself.’’ 

Mr. Bumble took the undertaker by the arm 
and led him into the building. It was quickly 
arranged that Oliver should go to him that 


evening. 
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Glossary 


A. workhouse /wa:khaus/ 
birth /ba:0/ 
mercy /\ma:si/ 
hard-hearted /‘na:dha:tid/ 
wardens /\wo:dnz/ 
ran /ran/ 
orphan /lo:fn/ 
humble /‘hambl/ 
half-starved /'ha:f 'sta:vd/ 
despised /dis'paizd/ 
pitied by none /\pitid bai 'nan/ 
victim /\viktim/ 
treatment Atri:tmant/ 
authorities /o:l8oratiz/ 
move /mu:v/ 
branch /brant f / 
conditions /kanldi f nz/ 
payment /!peimant/ 

B. pale /peil/ 
average / avarid;/ 
height /hait/ 
lively Maivli/ 
locked up Moktlap/ 
daring (from dare) /‘dearin/ 
official safi f U 
mistress /\mistris/ 
startled /\sta:tld/ 
whispered /\wispad/ 
assistant ` /a'sistant/ 
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لاعو/ 
Ape:pas/‏ 
/meik a'bau/‏ 
/a'beid/‏ 
/\ho:ti/‏ 

/ko:t 'sait av/ 
/fist/ 

/Oret/ 
/priltendid/ 
Anatf rali/ 
/silvia/ 
/bo:d/ 

/a:n zea livin/ 
/su:p/ 
/anianz/ 
/kem'panianz/ 
Msafad/ 


/dise'piad/ 
/Ameid ‘sainz/ 
/boul/ 

/geizd/ 

hors / 

/ alstoni f mant/ 
/feint/ 

/lheld him 'tait/ 
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cell 

purpose 

make a bow 
obeyed 
haughty 
caught sight of 
fist 

threat 
pretended 
naturally 
severe 

Board 

earn their living 
soup 

onions 
companions 
suffered 
starvation 
discuss 

huge 

pot 

served out 
disappeared 
made signs 
bow! 

gazed 

horror 
astonishment 
faint 

held him tight 
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immediately /ilmi:dyathi/ 
rushed /taft/ 
alarm /a\la:m/ 
‘hanged /hand/ 
notice /noutis/ 
reward /ri'wo:d/ 
apprentice /a'prentis/ 
undertaker /andateik a/ 
bony’: /'‘bouni/ 
worn-out /wo:n laut/ 
measure /\meja/ 
coffins Ak ofinz/ 
deny /dilnai/ 
profit /‘profit/ 
closely /\klousli/ 
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CHAPTER 2 


A. Mr. Sowerberry, the undertaker, had just 
closed his shop when Mr. Bumble and Oliver 
arrived. 

“Here, Mr. Sowerberry, I’ve brought the 
boy.” Oliver made a bow. 

“Oh! That’s the boy, is it?” said the under- 
taker raising a candle above his head to get a 
better view of Oliver. Then he turned his head 
to a door that led to a room behind the shop. 

“Mrs. Sowerberry, will you come here, 
please?” 

Mrs. Sowerberry, a short, thin, quarrelsome 
woman, came in. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sowerberry respect- 
fully, ‘‘this is the boy I told you of.” Oliver 
bowed again. 

“Dear me!” she said. ‘‘He’s very small.” 

“Why, he is rather small,” replied Mr. 
Bumble, ‘but he'll grow, Mrs. Sowerberry 
— he'll grow.” 
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“Yes, he will,” replied Mrs. Sowerberry, 
“on our food and drink. I see no profit in these 
children. They always cost more to keep than 
they're worth.” She then turned to Oliver and 
said, ‘‘There! Get downstairs, littl bag of 
bones.’’ 

The undertaker’s wife opened a side door 
and pushed Oliver down some stairs into a 
damp and dark room which was used as a kit- 
chen. A girl, in worn-out shoes and torn blue 
stockings, was sitting there. She was Mrs. 
Sowerberry’s servant. 

“Here,” shouted Mrs. Sowerberry to the 
girl. ‘‘Give this boy some of the cold bits of 
meat that were put up for the dog.” 

Oliver’s eyes shone at the mention of meat. 

“Come with me,” said Mrs. Sowerberry 
when Oliver had finished his supper She took 
a dim and dirty lamp and led the way up- 
stairs. ‘‘Your bed is under the counter. You 
don’t mind sleeping among the coffins, I sup- 
pose? You can” sleep anywhere else.” 

Oliver obediently followed his new mis- 
tress. 


B. In the morning, Oliver was awakened by 
a loud kicking at th shop-door. When he 
began to unfasten the chain, an angry voice 
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shouted, ‘‘Open the door, will you?” 

“I will, directly, sir,” replied Oliver, turn- 
ing the key. 

“I suppose you are the new boy, aren't 
you?” said the voice through the key-hole. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. 

“How old are you?’’ inquired the voice. 

“Ten, sir,” 

“Then Pl whip you when I get in,’ 
the voice. 

Oliver opened the door with a trembling 
hand and saw a big boy, sitting on a post in 
front of the house and eating a slice of bread 
and butter. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Oliver, ‘‘did 
you knock?” 

“I kicked,” replied the big boy. 

-**Did you want a coffin, sir?” inquired Oli- 
ver innocently. 

“You will soon need one if you make jokes 
with your superiors in that way. You don’t 
know who I am, | suppose?” said the boy as 
he came towards Oliver. 

“No, sir.” š 

“Pm Mister Noah Claypole,” said the boy. 
**You’re under me.” As he said it, Noah kic- 
ked Oliver and entered the shop. He went 


said 
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downstairs to the kitchen and Oliver followed 
him. I 

‘Come near the fire, Noah” said the ser- 
vant. “1 saved a nice little bit of meat for you 
from master's breakfast. Oliver, shut that 
door at Mr. Noah’s back, and take your tea 
to that box and drink it there. Do you hear?” 

“Do you hear, Workhouse?” said Noah 
Claypole. 

At this the servant burst into a laugh. Noah 
joined her and then they both looked scorn- 
fully at Oliver, as he sat trembling on the box 
in the coldest corner of the room, and at the 
broken pieces which had been especially 
reserved for him. 


C. About a month later, Mr. Sowerberry 
and Mrs. Sowerberry were taking their supper 
when Mr. Sowerberry said suddenly, ‘‘Dar- 
ling,” Then he stopped short. 

“Wet,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, sharply. 

“Er... [t's only about young Twist. There’s 
an expression of sadness in his face, which is 
very interesting. He would make a good 
mourner in funerals, especially those of chil- 
dren. My business will then increase, and I'l! 
make good money.’ 

The idea pleased Mrs. Sowerberry and it 
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was arranged that Oliver should be at once 
introduced to the business. He would accom- 
pany his master on the next funeral as a 
mourner. 

It was a sickly season just at this time. 
Measles was everywhere and it brought death 
to a lot of infants. Coffins were selling well 
and Mr. Sowerberry was making a lot of 
money. In a few weeks, Oliver acquired a 
great deal of experience. He was often seen 
heading mourning processions to the admira- 
tion and emotion of all the mothers in the 
town. 


D. For several months Oliver endured the ill- 
treatment of Noah Claypole without com- 
plaint. Noah was jealous of Oliver, especially 
when he saw that Oliver was progressing in 
the undertaking trade. One day something 
happened that produced a change in Oliver's 
life. l 

Oliver and Noah went down to the kitchen 
at the usual dinner hour. Noah put his feet on 
the table-cloth, pulled Oliver’s hair and pinch- 
ed his ear, in order to annoy him. Seeing that- 
‘Oliver did not cry, he said to him, ‘‘Work- 
house, how is your mother?’’ 

‘‘She’s dead,” replied Oliver. ‘‘Don’t say 
anything about her to me.” 
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Oliver’s colour rose as he said this and he 
breathed quickly. Noah noticed this. 

“What did she die of, Workhouse?” he 
said. 

“Of a broken heart, they told me,” said 
Oliver, as a tear rolled down his cheek. 

“What has made you cry now?”’ 

“Not you,” replied Oliver, hastily Drushing 
the tear away. 

“Oh, not me, eh!” sneered Noah. 

“No, not you,” replied Oliver, sharply. 
“There, that’s enough. Don’t say anything 
more about her; you’d better not!” 

“Better not!” exclaimed Noah. ‘‘Well! Bet- 
ter not! Look, Workhouse, your mother was a 
bad woman.” 

“What did you say?” inquired Oliver, took- 
ing up very quickly. 

“A bad woman, Workhouse,’’ replied 
Noah coolly. 

Red with anger, Oliver started up, overturn- 
ed the chair and table, seized Noah by the 
throat, shook him violently and gave him a 
heavy blow that knocked him down. 

“He'll murder me!” shouted Noah. “Help! 
Help!” 

His shouts were answered by a loud scream 
from the servant and a louder one from Mrs. 
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Sowerberry. They rushed into the kitchen. 

“Oh, you little wretch!” screamed the ser- 
vant seizing Oliver with all her force and giv- 
ing him several blows. Mrs. Sowerberry held 
Oliver with one hand and scratched his face 
with the other. Noah rose from the ground 
and beat him with his fist from behind. Then 
the three dragged Oliver, who was struggling 
and shouting, into the cellar, and locked him 
up there. 

“Run to Mr. Bumble, Noah,” said Mrs. 
Sowerberry, as she sank into a chair. ‘‘Tell 
him to come here immediately.” 

Noah left the house quickly and ran 
towards the workhouse. 


E. Noah arrived at the workhouse gate. 

“Mr. Bumble! Mr. Bumble!” he cried loud- 
ly. 
Mr. Bumble, who happened to be nearby, 
rushed into the yard of the workhouse without 
his hat. 

“Oh, Mr. Bumble, sir!” said Noah. ‘‘Oli- 
ver, sir, Oliver has —’’ | 

“What? What?” interrupted Mr. Bumble. 
“Not run away, has he, Noah?” 

"No, sir, no,” cried Noah, ‘‘but he’s turn- 
ed violent. He tried to murder me, sir, and 
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then tried to murder Mrs. Sowerberry.’’ 

Mr. Bumble took his cane and hurried to 
the undertaker’s shop. 

Mr. Sowerberry at that time was out. Oliver 
was still kicking at the cellar door when Mr. 
Bumble arrived. Mr. Bumble thought it wise 
to talk to the boy before he opened the door. 

“Oliver!” 

“Come. Let me out!” replied Oliver from 
the inside. 

“Do you know this voice, Oliver?” said 
Mr. Bumble. 

“Yes,” replied Oliver. 

“Aren’t you afraid of it?” said Mr. Bum- 
ble. 

‘“No!” replied Oliver boldly. 

Mr. Bumble stepped back with astonish- 
ment. 

“He must be mad,” said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“Its not madness, madam,” replied Mr. 
Bumble, after a moment’s deep thinking. ‘‘It 
is meat.” 

‘*What?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“Meat, madam, meat,’’ replied Mr. Bum- 
ble. ‘You’ve overfed him, madam. If you had 
kept the boy on soup, this would never have 
happened.’ 

At this moment, Mr Sowerberry returned. Oli- 
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ver's offence was explained to him with a lot 
of exaggeration. He unlocked the cellar-door 
and dragged Oliver by the collar. 

“Now, you're a nice young fellow, aren't 
you?” said Sowerberry, giving Oliver a shake 
and a box on the ear. 

“He called my mother names,” replied Oli- 
ver. , 

“Well, and what if he did?” said Mrs. 
Sowerberry. ‘‘She deserved what he said, and 
worse." | 

“She didn’t,” said Oliver. 

“She did,” said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“It’s a lie,” said Oliver. 

Mrs. Sowerberry burst into a flood of tears. 
Mr. Sowerberry and Mr. Bumble gave Oliver 
a good beating and shut him up in the back 
kitchen all the day. At night Mrs. Sowerberry 
ordered him to his miserable bed. 

Oliver remained silent for a long time. An 
idea was forming in his head. He looked 
around him and listened. Then he siood up 
and tied up the few articles of clothing he 
had. Having done this, he sat down to wait 
for morning. With the first ray of light, he 
went to the door and carefully opened it. 
After a moment's hesitation, he’ closed it 
behind him and stood in the open street. 
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Glossary 


/‘kandl, 
/get albeta ivju:/ 


Akworlsam/ 
/ri'spektfuli/ 
/steaz/ 
/\stokinz/ 
/bits/ 

/\put 'ap/ 
/\men fn/ 
/dim/ 
/a'bi:diantli/ 
/an'fa:sn/ 
/di'rektli/ 
/infkwaiad/ 
/wip/ 
/tremblin/ 
/poust/ 
/slais/ 
/inasntli/ 
/tmeik ‘d,ouks/ 
/sa'piariaz/ 


Aba:st intu alla:f/ 


/d,oind/ 
/lsko:níuli/ 
/rilza:vd/ 
Astopt ! f o:t/ 
/'fa:pli/ 
/ik'spre f n/ 
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A. candle 


get a better 
view 
quarrelsome 
respectfully 
stairs 
stockings 
bits 

put up 
mention 
dim 
obediently 

. unfasten 
directly 
inquired 
whip 
trembling 
post 

slice 
innocently 
make jokes 
superiors 
burst into a laugh 
joined 
scornfully 
reserved 

.. stopped short 
sharply 
expression 
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/mo:na/ (gye نادب (شخص يندب‎ 
/fju:naral// جنازة‎ 
/aikampani/ Pas يصاحب‎ 
/\mi:ziz/ مر ض الحصبة‎ 
/linfents/ (2) صغار‎ Jubi 
/alkwaiad/ اک‎ 
/ik'spiarians/ بره‎ 
/hed/ عراس‎ 
/\mo:nful Spe مركن‎ 

/pralse f n/ 
/admalrei f n/ أعداب‎ 
/ilmou f n/ aa ols 
/in'djuad/ ic 
/illtri:tmant/ سعاملة سيلة‎ 
/kam'pleint/ شكوى‎ 
/\dyelas/ غيور‎ 
/pra'gres/ بنفدم‎ 
/\andateikin/ دفن‎ 
/treid/ تجارة‎ 
/pint ft/ فرص‎ 
/alnoi/ e> 
/'rould idaun/ انحدرت‎ 
/tfi:k/ خد‎ 
/'ku:li/ برو د‎ 
/louvata:nd/ فلل‎ 
/si:zd/ om مك‎ 
/vaialantli/ wer 
/blou/ ضربة‎ 
/inokt him'daun/ ارضا‎ <= P 
/\ma:da/ عل‎ 
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mourner 
funeral 
accompany 
measles 
infants 
acquired 
experience 
head 
mournful 
procession 
admiration 
emotion 

. endured 
ill-treatment 
complaint 
jealous 
progress 
undertaking 
trade 
pinched 
annoy 
rolled down 
cheek 
coolly 
overturned 
seized 
violently 
blow 
knocked him down 
murder 
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scream /skri:m/ — صر‎ 
wretch /ret f / aby 
scratched /skrat ft/ — 
dragged /dragd/ جروا. سحبوا‎ 
cellar /\sela/ سر داب‎ 
sank into a chair /Isank intu a 'tfea/ g تهارت على‎ 
. yard Aja:d/ eL 
interrupted /intalraptid/ قاطعه ر بالکلام)‎ 
cane /kein/ عصا‎ 
boldly /‘bouldli/ بتجاعة‎ 
stepped back /'stept 'bak/ خنطا الى الوراء‎ 
overfed /ouva'fed/ اطحمه اكثر من اللازم‎ 
offence /a'fens/ تجارز . اعتداء‎ 
exaggeration /igzad şa 'rei J n/ wll 
unlocked /anilokt/ chal فح‎ 
collar /‘kola/ باق‎ 
call names /'ko:] 'neimz/ یسب‎ » — 
burst into a flood = /'ba:st intu aflad اتمجرت با که‎ 
of tears avitiaz/ 
shut him up / fat him! lap,’ — » حجزه‎ 
miserable /\mizrabl/ — ot 
was forming /waz'fo:min/ O | كانت‎ 
ray /rei/ نعاع‎ 
hesitation /hezi'tei f n/ ترد د‎ 
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CHAPTER 3 


A. By eight o'clock that morning Oliver was 
nearly five miles away from the town. He ran 
as fast as he could. Then he sat down to rest 
by the side of a milestone and began to think, 
for the first time, where he had better go and 
try to live. 

The milestone told him, in big letters, that 
he was now seventy miles from London. The 
name London reminded him of that large 
place where nobody — not even Mr. Bum- 
ble — could ever find him. So he jumped to 
his feet and walked forward. 

Oliver walked all the day. He tasted nothing 
but dry bread. When night came, he slept in a 
field. 

For six days, he struggled alc ug the road. 
Early on the seventh morning, Viver limped 
slowly into a small town on the road to Lon- 
don. Oliver sat, with bleeding feet, on a door- 
step to rest. 
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Presently Oliver heard someone saying, 
“Hello! What’s the trouble?” 

He looked up and saw a big boy. The boy 
had little sharp and ugly eyes and was dressed 
in dirty clothes. | 

“P m very hungry and tired,” replied Oli- 
ver. ‘‘I have walked a long way. I have been 
walking for seven days.” 

“Walking for seven days!” said the big 
boy. “Hmm. I suppose you want some food. 
Pm a poor boy myself, but I have a little 
money and I'll pay. Get up and come with 
me.” 

The big boy, who had about him all the 
manners of a man, helped Oliver to rise and 
took him to a shop where he bought him some 
meat and bread. 

“Going to London?” said the big boy when 
Oliver had finished his meal. 

“Yes. 

“Got any lodgings?” 

“No.” 

“Money?” 

“No.” 

The big boy whistled. Then he said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you want some place to sleep in tonight, 
don’t you?” 

“I do indeed,” answered Oliver. 
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“Hm. Look, I know a respectable old 

gentleman who lives in London. He'll give 
you lodgings for nothing if I introduce you to 
him.” 
. This offer pleased Oliver. It later led to a 
more friendly conversation between the two. 
Oliver knew that the big boy’s name was Jack 
Dawkins, but that among his close friends he 
was called ‘‘The Artful Dodger”. 

Before nightfall, Oliver and the Artful Dod- 
ger set off towards London. 


B. It was nearly eleven o’clock when Oliver 
and the Artful Dodger arrived in London. 
They passed through one of the ugliest and 
dirtiest parts of London until at last they reach- 
ed an old house and the Dodger stopped 
there. Oliver felt frightened and thought of 
running away. But the Dodger caught him by 
the arm and pushed open the door of the 
house. He drew Oliver into the passage and 
closed the door behind him. 

The Dodger gave a whistle and the light of 
a candle gleamed on the wall at the end of the 
passage; and a man’s face appeared. 

“There are two of you,” said the man. 
“Who's the other one?” 

“A new friend,” replied the Dodger, pull- 
ing Oliver forward. ‘‘Is Fagin upstairs?” 
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“Yes,” the man replied and disappeared. 

Oliver and his companion went upstairs. 
The Artful Dodger opened the door of a back 
room and drew Oliver after him. 

The walls and ceiling of the room were per- 
fectly black with age and dirt. There was a 
wooden table before the fire, on which there 
was a candle, three cups, a plate and some 
bread and butter. In a frying-pan on the fire 
there were some sausages and standing over 
them was a very old Jew. His evil-looking and 
ugly face was partly hidden by his thick red 
hair. He was dressed in a dirty gown. His 
attention seemed to be divided between the 
frying-pan and a number of silk handkerchiefs 
on a line. Several rough beds made of old 
sacks were placed side by side on the floor. 
Sitting round the table were five boys, none 
older than the Dodger. They were smoking 
and drinking. They crowded round the Dod- 
ger as he whispered a few words to the Jew. 
` Then the Dodger turned round and looked at 
Oliver. So did the Jew himself. 

“This is him, Fagin,” said the Dodger, 
“my friend, Oliver Twist.” 

The Jew smiled and held Oliver’s hand. The 
other boys came round him and shook hana» 
with him. 
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‘We are very glad to see you, Oliver,” saia 
the Jew. ‘‘Dodger, draw a chair near the fire 
for Oliver. Ah, you're looking at the handker- 
chiefs, eh, my dear? There are many of them, 
aren't there? We've just sorted them out. 
ready for the wash; that’s all, Oliver that’s all 
Ha! Ha! Ha!’’ 

The Jew’s words were met by a loud shoui 
from his young pupils and they all went to 
supper. 


E. When Oliver awoke the next morning. 
there was no other person in the room but the 
old Jew. He was making some coffee lor 
breakfast . 


Oliver was still half asleep. With his half- 
closed eyes he saw the Jew turn round, look at 
him and call him by the name. Oliver did not 
answer. He pretended to be asleep. 

The Jew stepped gently to the door and 
fastened it. He then took out from a hole in 
the floor a small box and placed it on the 
table. His eyes shone as he raised the lid and 
looked in. He first took out a gold watch and 
examined it with deep pleasure. Then he took 
out some more watches, rings, bracelets and 
other pieces of jewellery. 

Suddenly the Jew's eves fell on Oliver's 
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face. The boy was watching the Jew in silent 
curiosity. The Jew closed the box and held up 
a knife. 

“What’s that?” he shouted. ‘‘Why are you 
awake? What have you seen? Speak out, 
boy!’’ 

“I wasn’t able to sleep any longer, sir,” 
replied Oliver. ‘‘I’m very sorry if I have dis- 
turbed you, sir.” 

“So you were not awake?” said the Jew, 
looking fiercely at the boy. 

“No! No! Indeed, sir.” 

“It's all right, my dear,” said the Jew, 

changing his tone. ‘‘Of course I know that. I 
only tried to frighten you. You’re a brave 
boy. Ha!. Ha! Ha! You’re a brave boy, Oli- 
ver!” 3 \ 
The Jew looked at the box and said, 
‘*There’s a jug Of water in the corner by the 
door. Bring it here and I’ll give you a basin to 
wash in, my dear.” 

Oliver got up, walked across the room and 
then bent to raise the jug. When he turned his 
head, the box was gone. 


D. Later that morning, the Dodger and ano- 
ther boy came back. 
“Oliver,” said the Dodger. ‘‘This is Char- 
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ley Bates. He’s one of us.” Oliver and Char- 
ley Bates shook hands and then they all sat 
down to breakfast. 

“Well,” said the Jew, looking at Oliver and 
speaking to the Dodger. ‘1 hope you've been 
at work this morning?” 

“Sure,” replied the Dodger. 

‘Good boys, good boys!” said the Jew. 
“What have you got, Dodger?” 

“A couple of wallets,” replied the Dodger, 
producing two wallets. 

“And what have you got?” said Fagin to 
Charley Bates. 

**Handkerchiefs,’’ replied Charley, produc- 
ing four handkerchiefs. 

“Well, said the Jew, inspecting them 
closely, ‘‘they’re very good ones, very. The 
marks on them must be taken out with a 
needle. We'll teach Oliver how to do it.” 

5 After breakfast Fagin and the two boys 
played a strange game. The old Jew put a 
snuff-box in one pocket of his trousers, a 
wallet in the other, and a watch in his 
waistcoat pocket. Then he walked up and 
down the room with a stick in his hand. He 
was playing the part of an old man walking 
about the street. Sometimes he stopped at the 
fire-place, and sometimes at the door, pre- 
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tending that he was staring into shop- 
windows. Oliver thought that the Jew was 
funny and he laughed till the tear: ran 

his face. All this time the two boys followed 
him closely. At last the Dodger and Charley 
Bates stumbled against him. In one moment 
they took from him the things he had put in 
his pockets. If the old Jew felt a hand in any 
of the pockets, he cried out where it was, and 
the game began all over again. 


E. The game was played several times. Then 
a couple of young ladies arrived. They were 
untidy and not very pretty. Oliver knew that 
one of them was called Nancy. These two visi- 
tors stayed for a long time drinking and telling 
stories. At last the Dodger thought it was time 
to leave. Fagin gave them some money and 
they all went away, leaving Fagin and Oliver 
alone. | 

“There, my dear,” said Fagin. “That's a 
pleasant life, isn't it? Make these two boys 
your model, and take their advice in all mat- 
ters, especially the Dodger’s. He’ll be a great 
man one day, and will make you one too, if 
you follow his example.” 

Then, stoppmg short, the Jew said, ‘‘Is my 
handkerchief hanging out of my pocket?’’ 
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“Yes, sir,” said Oliver. 

“See if you can take it out without making 
me feel it.” 

Oliver held out the button of the pocket 
with one hand, as he had seen the Dodger 
hold it, and drew the handkerchief lightly out 
with the other. 

“Is it gone?” cried the Jew. 

“Here it is, sir,” said Oliver, showing it in 
his hand. 

“You're a clever boy,” said the cunning 
Jew, patting Oliver on the head. ‘‘Here is a 
shilling for you. If you go on this way, you'll 
be a great man.” 
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Glossary 
/\mailstoun/ عن‎ WS علامة بین بعد‎ 


المكان التالي 
مى فة /'stragid alon ss‏ 
lroud/‏ 
عرج )9 مشيته) /impt/‏ 
23 دما /bli:din/‏ 
رأنا. /‘prezntli/ Ww‏ 
فبيحة لتلهما/ 
/llodsin/ KERETE G‏ 
صفر . اطلق صفيرا /\wisid/‏ 
محتال /\a:tful/‏ 
مراو /'dod3a/ t‏ 
انطلقا [set lof/‏ 
رواق /\pasid,/‏ 
وض ۰ برف /gli:md/‏ 
/lfraiin pan/ Ai‏ 
نقائق /\so:sid3iz/‏ 
يهودي /d3u:/‏ 
/gaun/ clay‏ 
/N:vl llukin/ PE‏ 
> یر l /silk/‏ 
منديل / hank at fif‏ 
اكياس (قماش) /saks/‏ 
تجمهروا /\kraudid/‏ 
/'so:tid laut/ ae oe‏ 
تظاهر /priltendid/‏ 
اكم إقفالها Afa:snd it/‏ 
غطاء /lid/‏ 
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A. milestone 


struggled along the 
road 
limped 
bleeding 
presently 
ugly 
lodging 
whistled 
respectable 
artful 
dodger 
set off 

B. passage 
gleamed 
frying-pan 
sausages 
Jew 
gown 
evil-looking 
silk 
handkerchief 
sacks 
crowded 
sorted out 

C. prentended 
fastened it 
lid 
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/‘breislit/ 
/\d ju: alri/ 
/kjuarilosati/ 
/dilsta:b/ 
/\fiasli/ 
/toun/ 
/\fraitn/ 
/‘beisn/ 


/pra'dju:s/ 
/in'spekt/ 
Mni:dl/ 
/'snaf boks/ 
/stik/ 
/\stearin/ 
/\stambld/ 
/an'taidi/ 
/\pleznt/ 
/‘folou hiz 
iglzampl/ 
/\batn/ 
/‘kanin/ 
/pat/ 
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bracelet 
jewellery 
curiosity 
disturb 
fiercely 
tone 
frighten 
basin 

. produce 
inspect 
needle 
snuff-box 
stick 
staring 
stumbled 
. untidy 
pleasant 
follow his example 


button 
cunning 
pat 
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A. For many days, Oliver remained with 
Fagin and his pupils. Sometimes he took part 
in the game which the two boys and the Jew 
played regularly every morning. 

The Jew at last, allowed Oliver to go out 
with the Artful Dodger and Charley Bates. As 
they were coming out of a narrow street, the 
Dodger stopped suddenly. 

“What's the matter?” asked Oliver. 

“Hush!” replied the Dodger. ‘‘Do you see 
that old man at the book-shop?”’ 

“The old gentleman over there?” said Oli- 
ver. “Yes, I see him.” 

**He’ll do,” said the Dodger. 

Oliver did not understand; but he was not 
allowed to ask any questions. The two boys 
walked across the road, closely following the 
old gentleman. Oliver walked a few steps after 
them, then stood looking on in silent amaze- 
ment.. 
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The old gentleman was a very respectable- 
looking person. He had taken up a book from 
the shelf inside the bookshop and he stood 
there turning the pages. 

With great alarm, Oliver saw the Artful 
Dodger put his hand in the old gentleman’s 
pocket and draw a handkerchief from it. Then 
the Dodger and Charley Bates ran away round 
the corner at full speed. 

At once, Oliver understood the whole 
mystery of the handkerchiefs, the watches, the 
jewels and the Jew. He stood terrified and 
confused for a moment. Then he ran away as 
fast as he could. 

At the moment when Oliver began to run, 
the old gentleman felt his-pocket and realized 
that his handkerchief was missing. He im- 
mediately turned round and caught sight of 
Oliver as he was running away. Thinking that 
Oliver was the thief, he shouted, ‘‘Stop 
thief,” and ran after him. 

A number of people started chasing Oliver. 
The crowd grew bigger at every turning. At 
last Oliver stopped. He received a blow that 
knocked him down. The crowd gathered 
round him, each one trying to have a look. 

“Stand aside,” shouted someone. ‘‘Give 
him a little air.” 
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**Nonsense!’’ answered another. ‘‘He 
doesn’t deserve it.” 

“Here is the gentleman,” shouted a third 
one. “Is this the boy, sir?” 

Oliver lay, covered with mud and dust, and 
bleeding from the movth. He was looking 
wildly round at the faces that surrounded him 
when the old gentleman appeared. 

“Yes,” said the gent'eman. ‘‘I am afraid it 
is the boy. Poor fellow! He has hurt himself.” 

At that moment, a police officer made his 
way through the crowd. 

“Come, get up,” said the officer roughly as 
he seized Oliver by the collar. 

“It... It wasn’t me, sir. Indeed, sir. It was... 
it was two other boys,” said Oliver, looking 
round. ‘‘They are here somewhere.” 

“Oh, no, they aren't,” said the officer 
roughly. “Come, get up.” 

“Don't hurt him,’’ said the old gentleman 
kindly. 

“Oh, no, I won’t hurt him,” replied the 
officer, dragging Oliver and tearing his jacket. 
“Come, I know you. Stand on your leg, 
young devil.” 

The officer dragged Oliver along the street 
by the coat collar. The old gentleman walked 
with them to the magistrate’s office. 
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B. While they were waiting outside the 
magistrate’s office, the old gentleman looked 
with pity at Oliver. 

“There is something in that boy’s face,” 
said the old gentleman to himself, ‘‘something 
that touches me. Can he be innocent? He 
looked like...” He stopped short. He gazed at 
the boy for a long time. ‘‘Where have I seen 
that look before?” 

He thought for a long time. “No,” he said 
at last, shaking his head, ‘‘it must be imagina- 
tion.” 

The old gentleman, Oliver and the police 
officer were admitted to the magistrate’s 
office. 

“That’s my name and address, sir,” said 
the old gentleman, putting a card on the 
magistrate’s desk. But the magistrate was out 
of temper. He looked up angrily from the 
newspaper he was reading and shouted, ‘‘Who 
are you?” 

The old gentleman pointed, with some sur- 
prise, to his card. 

“Officer!” said the magistrate, tossing the 
card away. “Who is this fellow?” 

“My name, sir,” said the old gentleman, 
‘is Brownlow. Permit me to inquire the name 
of the magistrate who insults a respectable 
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person under the protection of the law.” 

‘‘Officer!’’ shouted the magistrate. 
“What’s this man charged with?” 

‘‘He’s not charged sir,” replied the officer. 
“He appears against the boy, sir.” 

With many interruptions and repeated 
insults, Mr. Brownlow managed to state his 
case, saying that he had run after the boy 
because he saw him running away. Mr. 
Brownlow then requested the magistrate to be 
kind to the boy. ‘‘He has been hurt already,” 
he said, ‘‘and I think he is ill.” 

“Oh! Yes,” said the magistrate angrily. 
“None of your tricks, young boy! What’s 
your name?” 

Oliver tried to reply but his tongue failed 
him. He was very pale and the whole place 
seemed to be turning round and round. 

The officer answered the magistrate’s ques- 
tions and told him that he thought that Oliver 
was ill. But the angry magistrate sentenced 
Oliver to three months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour. 

At this moment the owner of the bookshop 
entered the room. 

“Stop! Stop! Don’t take him away’’, cried 
the owner of the bookshop, panting heavily. 
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“What’s this? Who is this man? Turn this 
man out,” shouted the magistrate. 

“I will speak,” cried the man. ‘‘I saw it ajl. 
The boy is innocent.” 

The owner of the bookshop told the magis- 
trate now he has seen three boys walking on 
the opposite side of the road when Mr. 
Brownlow was reading. He said that the thief 
was another boy. 

The magistrate then ordered the boy to be 
released, and the office to be cleared. Mr. 
Brownlow went out. 

Oliver lay on the pavement. His face was 
pale and he was trembling. 

“Poor boy,” said Mr. Brownlow, bending 
over hun. He then called a coach and Oliver 
was carefully laid on one seat. Mr. Brownlow 
got in and sat on the other, and away they 
drove to Mr. Brownlow’s house. 


C. At Mr. Brownlow’s house a bed was 
quickly prepared for Oliver. For many days, 
he lay in bed with a high fever and was insen- 
sible to the kindness of his new friends. When 
at last he awoke, he was weak, thin and pale. 

“What room is this?” he said, looking 
anxiously around. ‘‘Where am [?’’ 

“Hush, dear,” said a motherly old lady 
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who was sitting at the bed-side. ‘“You must be 
very quiet, or you will be ill again.” 

A doctor came later-to see him. 

“He’s much better today, Mrs. Bedwin,” 
said the doctor to the old lady, who was the 
housekeeper. 

In three days’ time, Oliver was able.to sit in 
an easy chair. As he was very weak, Mrs. Bed- 
win had him carried to her room. She gave 
him some strong soup. While Oliver was 
eating, he caught sight of a picture of a lady 
on the wall. a 

“Are you fond of pictures, dear?” inquired 
the old lady. 

“I don’t quite know, madam,”’ said Oliver. 
“Who is the lady?” 

“Why, really, dear, I don’t know,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Bedwin in a good-humoured manner. 

“She is very pretty,” said Oliver thought- 
fully. ‘‘Her eyes are sad and they seem fixed 
upon me. It makes my heart beat.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, child,” said Mrs. 
Bedwin kindly. ‘‘You’re weak after your ill- 
ness.’ 

Mr. Brownlow caine in. 

“How do you feei ° said Mr. Brownlow 
kindly. . 

“Very well, thank you r,” replied Oliver. 
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“I’m very grateful indeed, sir, for your kind- 
ness.” 

‘Good boy,” said Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘What’s 
your name?’’ 

“Oliver Twist.” 

Mr. Brownlow gazed at Oliver’s face and 
began to wonder again where he had seen such 
a face. Then all of a sudden he shouted, 
“Why! What's this? Mrs. Bedwin, look 
there!” 

Mr. Brownlow pointed quickly to the pic- 
ture of the lady on the wall, and then to the 
boy’s face. Oliver was her living copy: the 
eyes, the head, the mouth; every feature was 
the same. The expression on both faces was 
precisely alike. 

Oliver did not understand the cause of this 
sudden exclamation. 
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Glossary 


/ktuk 'pa:t in/ شارك في‎ 
/reg'julali/ بانتظام‎ 
. /hi:ldou/ هذا رجلنا المناسب‎ 
/steps/ خطوات‎ 
Asailant als دهنة‎ 
a'meizmant/ 


يدعو مظهره للاحتر /ti'spektablilukin/‏ 


Ata:nin xə'peidziz/  قاروالا بقلب‎ 
z atlful 'spi:d/ “< — باقصى‎ 
/\mist ari/ 2 
/\terifaid/ خائف فزع‎ 
/kan'fju:zd/ sy 
A\rialaizd/ اذرك‎ 
/t feisin/ <a Oe 
/levri 'ta:nin/ کل منعطف‎ 
/lei/ كان ممددا‎ 
/\bli:din/ > 
/sa'raundid/ احاطت به‎ 
/'rafli/ بخنو نه‎ 
/\dragin/ Ge. حار‎ 
/hearin/ ممزفا‎ 
/\madyistreit/ o حاكم‎ 
/\piti/ عطف . شففة‎ 
/ltat fiz mi/ Spl على‎ py 
/‘inasnt/ بريء‎ 
/imad,i'nei f n/ E 


/wa:t adimitid/ Joan سمح لهم‎ 
/'aut av ‘tempa/ U 
/hosin/ i راميا‎ 
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A. took part in 


` regularly 
he’ll do 
steps 


silent amazement 


respectable-looking 
turning the pages 


at full speed 
mystery 
terrified 
confused 
realized 
chasing 

_ every turning 
lay 

bleeding 
surrounded 
roughly 
dragging 
tearing 
magistrate 

. pity 

touches me 
innocent 
imagination 
were admitted 
out of temper 
tossing 
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permit me /palmit mi/ 
inquire /infkwaie/ 
insult (v.) /in'salt/ 
insult (n.) /\insalt/ 
protection /pratekfn/ 
charged with Mt fa:dyd wis/ 
interruptions /intalrup f nz/ 
state /steit/ 
case /keis/ 
requested /ri'kwestid/ 
failed him /feild him/ 
sentenced Asentanst / 
imprisonment /im'priznmant/ 
hard labour /lha:d lleiba/ 
panting /\pa:ntin/ 
turn out /kte:n laut/ 
released /rilti:st/ 
cleared /kliad/ 
pavement /‘peivmoant/ 
trembling /‘tremblin/ 
fever /fi:va/ 
insensible /inlsensabl/. 
anxiously /lank f osli/ 
fond of /fond ov/ 
in a good /in a'gud 
hurmoured manner /hju:mad 'mane/ 
grateful /\greitful/ 
all of a sudden /lo:l av alsadn/ 
her living copy Sha 'livin 'kopi/ 
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feature _ Afi: f e/ 


expression /ik'sprefn/ 
precisely /prilsaisli / 
alike / allaik / 
exclamation /eksklalmei fn/ 
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CHAPTER 5 


A. ‘‘Where’s Oliver?” said the Jew, rising 
with a threatening look when he saw the Art- 
ful Dodger and Charley Bates without him. 
“Where’s the boy?” 

The two thieves looked uneasily at each 
other, but they made no reply. 

“What happened to the boy?” said the 
Jew, seizing the Dodger tightly by the coat- 
collar and shaking him. “Speak out, or I'll 
strangle you.” 

“Why, the police have got him,” said the 
Dodger, freeing himself from the Jew. He 
picked up a fork and tried to attack the Jew. 
Fagin seized up a glass of beer and threw it at 
the Dodger’s head, but. the Dodger avoided 
the glass in time. The beer hit another mem- 
ber of the group who had just arrived. 

It was Bill Sikes. He was a strongly built 
man of about thirty-five years of age, with an 
angry looking face and violent temper. 
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“Who threw that beer at me?” he shouted 
angrily. ‘‘You’re lucky it’s only the beer, and 
not the glass, that hit me, or I'd have killed 
somebody.” He then turned to the door and 
shouted, “Come in, do you hear?” 

A white dog came in. 

“Lie down!” cried Sikes and kicked the dog 
violently. However, the dog seemed to be used 
to it; for he coiled himself up in a corner very 
quietly. 

‘‘What are you up to, Fagin? Bullying the 
boys, you greedy old thief? I wonder why they 
don’t murder you. I would if I were in their 
place.” 

“Hush!” said the Jew, trembling, ‘‘don’t 
speak so loud.’’ Then he added, ‘‘You seem 
out of humour, Bill.” 

“Perhaps I am,” replied Sikes and demand- 
ed a drink; ‘‘and mind you don’t poison it,” 
he added as he put his hat on the table and sat 
down. l 
The Dodger and Charley Bates told Fagin 
how Oliver had been arrested. 

“I'm afraid,” said the Jew, “that he may 
say something which may get us into 
trouble.” : 

“That’s very likely,” said Sikes. 

“You see,” added the Jew, “if that hap- 
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pens, things will be worse for you than for 
me, my dear.” 

“Well, somebody must find out what has 
happened at the magistrate’s office,’’ said 
Sikes. 

The gang looked at one another. Everyone 
was unwilling to go near a police-station. At 
that moment Nancy arrived. 

“The very thing!” said the Jew. ‘‘Nancy 
will go.” 

“Where?” inquired the young lady. 

The Jew explained to her what had happen- 
ed. 

“No 1 shan’t go,” said Nancy shaking her 
hand. ` 

“You are just the very person for it,” said 
Sikes. ‘‘Nobody here knows anything of 
` you.” 

“And I don’t want them to, either,” replied 
Nancy. . 

“She'll go, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

“No, I shan’t, Fagin,’’ said Nancy. 

“Yes, she will, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

Bill Sikes was right. After threats, promises 
and bribes, Nancy agreed. 


B. Nancy went to the police-station. When. 
she came to the police officer, she burst into 
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tears and began to cry aloud, ‘‘Oh, my bro- 
ther! What has become of him? Where have 
they taken him to? Please tell me, sir.’ 

The officer was moved and he told her that 
Oliver had been released. ‘‘The gentleman 
who accused him took him later to his 
house,” added the officer. 

Nancy went back to the Jew’s house. When 
Bill Sikes heard Nancy’s story, he quickly cal- 
led his dog and left. 

“We must know where he is,” said Fagin to 
his gang. ‘‘He must be found. Nancy, you and 
the Dodger must find him.” 

He opened a drawer, took out some moncy 
and gave it to Nancy and the Dodger. 

“PH shut up the house tonight,” said 
Fagin. ‘‘You know where to find me.” 

“Shall we bring him to the other place?” 
inquired the Dodger. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the Jew. “You find 
him, that’s all. I shall know what to do next.” 


C. Oliver spent happy days at Mr. Brown- 
low’s house. Everything was quiet, neat and 
orderly. Everybody was kind and gentle. Oti- 
ver spent most of his time with Mrs. Bedwin. 

One evening Mr. Brownlow sent for Oliver 
to come and talk to him in his study. 
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“I want you to pay great attention to wnat 
I am going to'say.” said Mr. Brownlow as Ol- 
iver sat down before him. “I feel I can trust you. 
You say you are an orphan, without a friend in 
the world. I’ve made some inquiries and they 
confirm your statement. Let me hear your sto- 
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ry. 

Oliver tald his sad story and Mr. Brownlow 
listened attentively. 

At that moment Mrs. Bedwin brought in a 
small parcel of books that Mr. Brownlow had 
that morning bought. 

“Stop the shop boy, Mrs. Bedwin,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “There are some books to go 
back.” 

“He has gone, sir,” replied Mrs. Bedwin. 

“I can take them, sir,” said Oliver. “I'll run 
all the way, sir.” 

Mr. Brownlow hesitated first: but soon he 
agreed. “The books are on a chair by my table,” 
he said. “Take them to the bookshop and give 
them to the man in charge and pay him four 
pounds ten shillings.” 

Mr. Brownlow then gave Oliver a five- 
pound note and Mrs. Bedwin gave him the 
name and address of the book-seller. 

“TIl be back in ten minutes, sir,” said Ol- 
iver, and hurried away. 
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D. Oliver was on his way to the bookshop 
when he heard a young woman cry out very 
loudly. “Oh, m» dear brother!” At once a 
pair of arms were thrown around his neck. A 
number of passers-by stood to watch. 

“Don't!” said Oliver, struggling. ‘‘Let me 
go. Who are you?” 

“My brother Oliver,” shouted Nancy, ‘I’ve 
found you at last!” ` 

“What's the matter?” inquired a passer-by. 

“He’s my brother, Oliver,” said Nancy. 
“He ran away from home a month ago. He 
joined thieves and bad people. He almost 
broke his mother’s heart.” 

‘Go back home, boy,” said another passer- 
by. 1 
, At that moment, Sikes, followed by his 
dog, came nearer. “Young Oliver!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Come home to your poor 
mother! Come home now.” 

“Leave me alone,” shouted Oliver, strugg!- 

ing in Sikes’s powerful grip. “Help! Help!” 

“Help!” repeated the man. ‘‘Yes, Pll help 
you, young devil. What books are these? 
You've been stealing them, haven't you?” 
With these words Sikes took the books and 
struck him. 

“That's right,” said a third passer-by. 
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“That's the only way that brings him back to 
his senses.” 

“It'll do him good,” said a fourth one. 

Sikes seized Oliver by the collar. ‘‘Come 
on, young devil.” 

Oliver cried for help, but no help was near. 
He was dragged along dark narrow streets 
where there was no one around to hear his 
cries. 


E. At last the three stopped before a ruined 
house. There was an old notice board on the 
door with the words TO LET. Nancy knocked 
at the door. A little window was gently ope- 
ned; soon afterwards the door softly opened. 
Mr. Sikes then seized the terrified boy by the 
collar, and all three were soon inside the 
house. 

“Is Fagin here?” asked Sikes 

“Yes,” replied the Artful Cadger as he 
closed the door. The Dodger led them in. 
They were received with a shout of laughter. 

“Look at him, Fagin,” shouted Charley 
Bates. ‘‘Here he is. What a game!” 

The Artful Dodger, meantime, was search- 
ing Oliver’s pockets. 

“Look at his suit, Fagin,” shouted Charley. 
“Fine clothes. And his books, too!” 
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”Glad to see you, my dear,” said Fagin, 
mocking. The Artful Dodger will give you 
another suit. Why didn’t you write and say you 
were coming? We'd have got something warm 
for supper.” 

At this the boys roared with laughter. At 
that moment, the Dodger drew out the five- 
pound note from Oliver’s pocket. 

“Look! What's that?” inquired Sikes, 
stepping forward as the Jew seized the note. 
“That's mine, Fagin.” 

“No, no, my dear,” said the Jew. “Mine, 
Bill, mine. You shall have the books.’’ 

“If that isn’t mine,” shouted Sikes, “PU 
take the boy back again.” 

The Jew was startled. 

“Come! Hand it over, will you?’’ said Sikes. 

“This is hardly fair, Bill; hardly fair, is it, 
Nancy?” inquired the Jew. 

“Fair or not fair,” replied Sikes, ‘‘hand it 

over, I tell you. Nancy and I have wasted 
enough time trying to get that boy back. So 
give it here, you greedy old thief.” 
, With these words, Sikes snatched the note 
from between the Jew’s fingers. “You can 
keep the books if you are fond of reading,” 
Sikes said as he put the note in his pocket. ‘‘If 
you aren't, then sell them.” 
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“They belong to the old gentleman,” said 
Oliver. ‘‘He’ll think I stole them; the old lady 
too; she will think I stole them. Please, send 
them back.’’ 

“The boy is right,” said Fagin. ‘‘You’re 
right, Oliver, you’re right; they will think you 
have stolen them. Ha! Ha!” 

“They're soft-hearted people,” said Sikes, 
“or they wouldn’t have taken him at all; and 
they'll ask no questions after him; otherwise 
they would have him arrested for stealing the 
books. Yes, he is safe here.” 

On hearing this, Oliver jumped suddenly to 
his feet and hurried towards the door; making 
loud cries for help. 

“Keep back your dog, Bill,” cried Nancy, 
jumping to the door as the Jew and his two 
pupils rushed after Oliver. ‘‘Keep back your 
dog; he’ll tear the boy to pieces. | 

“Serve him right!” cried Sikes, struggling 
to free himself from the girl’s grasp. ‘‘Stand 
off from me, or I'll split your head against the 
wall.” 

“I don't care for that, Bill; I don’t care for 
that, screamed the girl, struggling violently 
with the man. “Don't let the dog tear down 
the child, unless you kill me first.’ 
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“Pil do that if you don’t keep off,” said 
Sikes. l 

He pushed the git} from him to the farther 
end of the room, just as the Jew and the two 
boys returned, dragging Oliver. 

“So you wanted to run away, did you?” 
said the Jew, taking up a short heavy stick. 

Oliver made no reply, but he watched the 
Jew and breathed heavily. 

“Wanted to get help; call for the police, 
eh?” said the Jew and gave Oliver a hard 
blow on the shoulders with the stick. As -he 
raised it again, Nancy rushed forward, snatch- 
ed it from his hand and threw it violently into 
the fire. 
` “I won't stand by and see it done, Fagin,” 
cried the girl. ‘‘You’ve got the boy; what 
more do you want? Leave him alone.” 

“Why, Nancy!” said the Jew. ‘‘You’re cle- 
verer than ever tonight. Ha! Ha! You are act- 
ing beautifully.” 

“I wish I had died before I brought him 
here,” cried the girl. ‘‘He’ll be a thief, a liar, a 
devil, from this night forth. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

“Keep quiet,” shouted Sikes, ‘‘or I'll quiet 
you for a long time to come. Don’t you know 
who you are and what you are?” 
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“Oh, yes, I know,” ‘replied the girl. "I 
robbed for this old devil,’’ pointing to Fagin, 
“when I was a child. I’ve been in the trade for 
twelve years.” 

“Well, well,” replied the Jew, ‘‘so what? 
It’s your living.” 

“Yes, it is,” returned the girl. “It is my 
living; and the cold, wet, dirty streets are my 
home; and you are the devil that drove me to 
them a long time ago.”’ I 

“PII do you more harm if you say any 
more,’’ said the Jew. The girl rushed forward 
to attack the Jew, but her wrists were seized 
by Sikes. She struggled in vain and fainted. 

““‘She’s all right now,” said Sikes carrying 
the girl to the corner. 

The Jew wiped his forehead with relief. 

“Charley,” he said, ‘‘show Oliver to bed.” 
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CHAPTER ò 


A. A few days after Oliver’s kidnap, this 
advertisement appeared in a newspaper: 
“Five-Pound Reward” I 

A young boy, named Oliver Twist, was 
enticed on Thursday evening last, from his 
home, and has not been heard ‘of since. The 
above reward will be paid to any person who 
will give information that leads to the disco- 
very of the boy, or throws any ant upon his 
past history.” 

Then followed a full EE of Oliver’s 
dress, person and appearance, with the name 
and address of Brownlow.” 

Mr. Bumble saw the advertisement. He was 
in London to do some work for the work- 
house. He read the advertisement slowly and 
carefully. In five minutes he was on his way to 
Mr. Brownlow’s house. 

When he arrived at Mr. Brownlow’s house, 
Mrs. Bedwin immediately took him to Mr. 
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Brownlow, who was in his study. Mr. Bumble 
introduced himself. | 

“Do you know where this poor boy is 
now?” inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

“No.” 

“Well, what do you know of him?” inquir- 
ed Mr. Brownlow. 

Mr. Bumble then told him when and where 
Oliver was born and how he was brought up. 
He described Oliver as an evil boy who ran 
away from his master, the undertaker. When 
he finished, he received the five pound reward 
and left. Mr. Brownlow sat for a long time 
thinking of. what to do next. 


B. Oliver stayed with the thieves for many 
days. He was seldom left alone: two boys 
often stayed at home and played the old game 
with the Jew every day. At other times the old 
man would tell them stories of robberies he 
had committed in his younger days. In short 
the cunning old Jew had the boy completely 
under his control. 

One cold, damp, windy night Fagin left his 
house and walked along the dark muddy 
streets until he came to where Bill Sikes lived. 

The dog growled as the Jew touched th: 
handle of the door. 
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“Who's it?” shouted Sikes roughly. 

“Only me, Bill; only me, my dear,” said the 
Jew. 

“Come in, then,” said Bill, and turning to 
his dog he shouted angrily, ‘‘Lie down, you 
stupid dog!” 

“Well, my dear,” started the Jew, and then 
he caught sight of Nancy, who was sitting by 
the fire. “Ah! Nancy.” Nancy told him to 
draw up a chair. 

“It is cold, Nancy, dear’’ said the Jew as he 
warmed his skinny hands over the fire. 

“Give him something to drink, Nancy,” 
said Bill Sikes. 

Nancy quickly brought a bottle from the 
cupboard. 

“Now I’m ready,” said Sikes. ‘‘Say what 
you've got to say.” 

“About the house at Chertsey,” said the 
Jew rubbing his hand. ‘“When is it to be done, 
Bill?” 

“Toby Crackit has been hanging about the 
place for a fortnight,” answered Bill Sikes. 
“He can’t get any of the servants to help us. 
The lady of the house has had them for more 
than twenty years.” 

“It is a sad thing,” said the Jew, ‘‘to lose 
so much when we had set our hearts on it.” 
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“So it is,” said Sikes. ‘‘Bad luck.” 

After a Jong silence Sikes suddenly said, 
“Fagin, the house is locked at night like a pri- 
son, but there’s one part we can break 
through safely.” 

“Which is that, Bill?” asked the Jew 
eagerly. 

“Never mind which part it is,” replied 
Sikes. “You can’t do it without me, I know. 
But it is best to be on the safe side when one 
deals with you.”’ 

“As you like, my dear, as you like,” said 
the Jew. “Do you need any help?” 

“No,” said Sikes. ‘‘Toby and I can handle 
this. But I need a boy. You must find us a 
little boy.” 

““Oliver’s the boy for you, my dear,” repli- 
ed the Jew in a whisper. ‘‘He’s been in good 
training these last few weeks, and it’s time he 
began to work for his bread. Besides, the 
others are all too big.” | 

“Well,” said Sikes, “he is just the size I 
want.’’ 

“And will do everything you want, Bill,” 
interrupted the Jew, “if you frighten him 
enough.” | 

“Frighten him?” repeated Sikes. “If he 
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doesn’t obey, you won’t see him alive again, 
Fagin. Think of that before you send him.” 
“Dve thought of it all” said the Jew 
confidently. ‘‘Once let him feel that he’s one of 
us, once fill his mind with the idea that he has 
been a thief, and he’s ours! Ours for life!” 
“When is it to be done?” asked Nancy. | 
“I planned it with Toby,” replied Sikes, 
“the day after tomorrow.” 
. After some discussion, it was decided that 
Nancy should go to the Jew’s house the next 
evening and bring Oliver with her. 


C. The next morning the Jew told Oliver 
that he was to be taken to Sikes’s house. 

“To... to... stay there?” asked Oliver 
anxiously. 

“No, no, my dear. Not to stay there,” 
replied the Jew. “Don’t be afraid, Oliver. 
You shall come back to us. I suppose you 
want to know what you're going to Bill’s for 
— eh? Well, wait till Bill tells you.” 

In the evening the Jew told Oliver to wait 
until they came to fetch him. ‘‘Be careful, Oli- 
ver! Bill Sikes is a rough man, and thinks 
nothing of blood when ‘he is angry. Whatever 
happens, say nothing, and do what he tells 
you.” With these words the Jew left the house. 
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Oliver did not understand the real purpose 
and meaning of Fagin’s warning. 

A few hours later Oliver heard someone 
open the door of the room. 

“Who's there,” cried Oliver, starting up. 

“Me. Only me,” replied a shaking voice. 

Oliver raised a candle above his head and 
saw Nancy. 1 

“Put down the light,” said the girl, turning 
away her head. ‘‘It hurts my eyes.” 

Oliver saw that she was very pale, and gent- 
ly asked if she was ill. The girl threw herself 
into a chair. 

“God forgive me!” she cried. “I never 
thought of this.” 

**Nancy!’’cried Oliver, ‘‘What is it?” 

But Nancy did not answer. She sat gazing at 
the fire. At last she said, ‘‘I don’t know what 
comes over me sometimes. It’s this damp dirty 
room, I think. Now, dear, are you ready?”’ 

“Am I to go with you?” asked Oliver. 

“Yes, I have come from Bill,” replied the 
girl. 

“What for?” 

“What for?” repeated the girl, raising her 
eyes and avoiding looking at Oliver. “Oh! For 
no harm.”’ 
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“I don’t believe it,” said Oliver, who was 
watching her closely. 

The girl looked at the boy. 

“Look, Oliver,” she said. “I have saved 
you from being punished gpce, and I will 
again. I have promised Sikes that you would 
be quiet and silent; if you are not, you will 
only do harm to yourself, and to me, and 
perhaps cause my death. I have borne all this 
for you already.” 

She pointed hastily to the blue marks of 
blows on her arms and neck, and went on, 
“Remember this! And don’t let me suffer 
more for you, just now. If I could help you, I 
would, but I have not the power. Anyway; 
they don’t mean to harm you; whatever they 
make you do is not your fault. Give me your 
hand. Hurry up.” 

Catching Oliver’s hand, she drew him after 
her and they both left the house. 


D. “So you've got the child,” said Sikes 
when Nancy and Oliver arrived. ‘‘Was he 
quiet?” 

“Like a lamb,” replied Nancy. 

“Pm glad to hear it,” said Sikes, looking 
severely at Oliver, ‘‘for his own sake. Come 
here, boy, and listen to me.” 
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Sikes then took out a pistol and loaded it. 
“You know what this is?” inquired Sikes. 
“Yes, sir,” said Oliver. 

“Well, then, look here,’’ ‘continued Sikes, 
pointing the pistol to Oliver’s head. “If you 
speak a word when you’re out with me, except 
when I speak to you, tne bullet in this gun will 
be in your head.” 

After supper, Sikes, holding Oliver firmly 
by the hand, hurried through the dark streets 
of London and along the narrow country 
roads. At last they came to a lonely, ruined 
house. No light came from the windows; the 
house seemed to be uninhabited. Sikes opened 
the door. 

“(Who's it?” shouted a voice as Sikes and 
Oliver went in. 

“Don't make such a noise,” said Sikes 
roughly. ‘‘Show a light, Toby.” 

Toby Crackit held up a candle. Sikes and 
Oliver went in a low dark room. 

“Who's the boy?” said Toby. 

“A boy. Only a boy!” replied Sikes. “Now, 
are you ready?” 

At half past one, the two thieves went out 
with Oliver between them. The fog was very 
heavy now. They crossed a bridge and soon 
arrived at Chertsey. They hurried through the 
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main street of the little town which was com- 
pletely empty at that time of night. Then they 
turned up a road on the left and walked about 
a quarter of a mile. At last they stopped 
before a house surrounded by a wall. Toby 
climbed first. Sikes lifted Oliver over the wall 
and Toby Crackit received him from the other 
side and put him down. Sikes then followed 
immediately. As soon as they were within the 
wall, they walked cautiously towards the 
house. 

Now Oliver for the first time realized the 
purpose of this attempt. He was filled with 
fear. His legs failed him and he sank upon his 
knees. 

“Get up,” murmured Sikes, trembling with 
anger, and drawing the pistol from his pocket. 
“Get up, or Pll scatter your brains on the 
grass.” 

“Oh, for God's sake, let me go!” cried Oli- 
ver. “Let me go and die in the fields. I will 
never come near London, never, never.” 

Toby Crackit placed his hand over the boy’s 
mouth, and dragged him to the house. 

“Hush,” cried Toby. ‘‘Say another word 
and Pll knock you down.” 

After some delay, the two thieves managed 
to open the shutter of a little window, about 
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five feet above the ground, at the back of the 
house. Sikes then managed to open the win- 
dow itself. — 

“Now listen,” whispered Sikes, drawing a 
small lantern from his pocket and giving it to 
Oliver, ‘I’m going to put you through there. 
Take the light, go softly up the steps straight 
before you, and along the little hall to the 
main door. Open the main door and let us 
in.” ” 

Sikes then lifted Oliver and put him through 
the window with his feet first, and, without 
dropping him, planted him safely on the floor 
inside. 

‘“You see the stairs before you?” said Sikes, 
peering into the room. 

Oliver, more dead than alive, said, “Yes.” 
Sikes, pointing to the main door with the pis- 
tol, warned him that if he hesitated he would 
fall dead that instant. 

Oliver stood fc, a while to collect his 
thoughts. He decided to rush upstairs from 
the hall and warn the family. Filled with this 
idea, he advanced at cnce. 

Suddenly a noise was heard. 

“Come back!” cried ¿kes aloud. ‘Back! 
Back!” 

Oliver stopped at once. I} was so terrified 
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that he let the lantern fall with a crash. A cry 
was heard and a light appeared. Two men 
were at the top of the stairs, one of them was 
holding a pistol. There was a flash, a loud 
noise, smoke and a crash somewhere. 

Sikes disappeared for an instant, but he was 
up again. He held Oliver by the collar and 
fired after the two men, who began to retreat. 

**They’ve hit him,” said Sikes, drawing Oli- 
ver through the window. ‘‘He’s bleeding.” 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mixed 
with the noise of pistols and the shouts of 
men. Sikes carried the boy and the two thieves 
ran away. Soon three men with two dogs 
began to chase the ‘thieves. 

“Its all up, Bill,” cried Toby Crackit. 
“Put the boy away and let’s leave.” Crackit 
turned and ran at full speed. Sikes took O° 
look around, threw a shawl over Oliver, who 
was now unconscious, and jumped over a 
hedge and was gone. 

The three pursuers called back their dogs 
and stopped to consider the situation. 

“My advice is,” said the fattest man in the 
party, ‘‘that_we immediately go home.” 

“I agree with you, Mr. Giles,” said a short- 
er man. The three men were trembling with 
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fear. Encouraging each other, they made their 
way home. 

Giles was head servant to Mrs. Maylie, the 
old lady who owned the house where the rob- 
bery had been attempted. Mrs. Maylie lived 
with a seventeen year old girl called Rose. The 
two other pursuers were servants in the house. 


E. The air grew cooler as day came slowly 
on. Oliver lay unconscious in the place where 
‘ukes had left him. Rain came down, thick 
id fast. The grass became very wet and the 
pathways were all water. 

At last the boy awoke. He was so weak that 
he could scarcely raise himself. But later he 
made hard efforts and managed to get on his 
feet. He walked unsteadily until he reached a 
road and, looking about, he saw a house 
nearby. He staggered towards the house, 
climbed the steps and knocked faintly at the 
door. Then his whole strength failed him and 
he sank down on the door-step. | 

Mr. Giles and the two other pursuers were 
reviving themselves, after the terrors of the 
night, with tea in the kitchen. 

‘Somebody is knocking at the door,” said 
Giles. “Open the door.” 

Nobody moved. Everyone was afraid. Giles 
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repeated his order, but again no one moved. 
At last they decided to go to the door as a 
group with the two dogs in front. 

“A boy!” exclaimed Mr. Giles as the door 
was opened. He went forward and dragged 
Oliver into the hall. Then he called aloud in a 
state of great excitement, ‘‘Here’s one of the 
thieves, Madam! Here’s a thief, Miss! 
Wounded, Miss! I shot him, Miss!” 

“Giles!"” whispered a sweet female voice. 

“I'm here, Miss Rose,” replied Giles. 
“Don't be frightened Miss, I’m not much 
injured. He didn’t struggle very hard, Miss.” ` 

“Hush!” replied the young lady, ‘‘you 
frighten my aunt. Is the poor creature hurt?’’ 

‘‘He’s badly wounded, Miss Rose,” replied 
Giles. 

The young lady then asked the servants to 
carry the wounded person to Giles’s room and 
then to fetch a doctor and a policeman. 

“But won't you take one look at him first, 
Miss?” asked Giles. 

“Not now, Giles,” replied Rose. ‘‘Oh, and 
treat him kindly, Giles, for my sake!” 

Then Rose turned towards her aunt’s room. 
Giles carried Oliver kindly to his room. 
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A. Rose and her aunt, Mrs. Maylie, were 
having breakfast when Dr. Losberne arrived. 
Giles showed him the way upstairs. The doc- 
tor remained there for a long time. At last he 
returned to the ladies, looking very myste- 
rtous. 
“This is a very extraordinary thing, Mrs. 
Maylie,” said the doctor. 

“He is not in danger, I hope?” said the old 
lady. 

“I don’t think he is,” replied the doctor. 
Then after a short pause he said, “Have you 
seen the thief?” 

“No,” replied the old lady. 

“Nor heard anything about him?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Maylie. “Rose wished to 
see the man, but I wouldn’t hear of it.’’ 

“Would you mind seeing him now?” 

“If it is necessary,” replied the old lady, 
‘certainly not.” 
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“I think it is necessary, Mrs. Maylie.” 

He led the way upstairs to Giles’s room. 
The two ladies were ver) 112011560 to see, ins- 
tead of an evil-faced criminal, a child, worn 
with pain and fatigue, and sunk into a deep 
sleep. His bandaged arm was crossed upon his 
breast, and his head leaned upon the other 
arm. 

“Js this the thief?” exclaimed the old lady. 
“I can’t believe it.” 

“Poor boy,” said Rose, her voice was 
shaky and there were tears in her eyes. ‘‘He’s 
so’ young!” 

The doctor`then led the way into another 
room and they started to discuss the matter. 

“Even if he has been wicked,” said Rose, 
“think how young he is, think that he may 
have never known a mother’s love, or the 
comfort of a home. Aunt, dear aunt, for 
mercy’s sake, think of this, before you let 
them drag this sick child to prison.” 

“My dear,” said the old lady, ‘‘do you 
think I would harm a hair of his head? Surely 
not.” Then, turning to the doctor, she said, 
“What can I do to save him, sir?” 

Dr. Losberne thought for a long time but 
couldn’t find a good answer. 
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8. A few hours later Oliver woke up. He 
toid the two ladies and the doctor all his sim- 
ple history. He was often compelled to stop by 
pain or weakness. Rose stayed in the room to 
look after him, while Dr. Losberne went 
downstairs. 

“I am afraid you have got yourself into trou- 
ble, Giles,” said the doctor solemnly. 

“Do you mean,” said Giles trembling, 
“that he’s going to die?’’ 

“That’s not the point,” said the doctor. 
“The point is this: are you ready to swear, 
you and the others that the boy upstairs is the 
boy that was put through the little window 
last night?’ 

Giles looked doubtfully at the other ser- 
vants. No one replied. 

At that moment two police officers arrived. 
Dr. Losberne led them upstairs to Oliver’s 
bedroom. Oliver was dozing; he was still very 
weak. With the doctor’s help he managed to 
sit in bed for a minute and looked at the 
strangers without at all understanding what 
was going on. 

“This,” said Dr. Losberne, ‘‘is the boy who 
has been accidently wounded bv a spring-gun 
in some boyish trespass on somebody’s 
grounds. He comes to the house for help this 
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morning, and is immediately caught and badly 
treated by that gentleman,’’ Dr. Losberne 
pointed to Giles. 

Giles looked at the police officers, the doc- 
tor and Oliver with fear and amazement. 
` “You don’t mean to deny that, I suppose?’ 
said the doctor, laying Oliver gently down 
again. | 

“Well, I — I thought he was the boy,” 
stammered Giles. 

“What boy?” inquired one of the officers. 

“The thief’s boy, sir,” replied Giles. ‘‘They 
— they certainly had a boy,” 

“Well? Do you think so now?” said the 
other officer. 

“Think what now?” said Giles who was 
very confused by now. ` r 

“Think it’s the same boy,” said the officer. 

“I don’t know; I really don’t know,” said 
Giles. ‘‘I can’t swear to him.” 

“What do you think?” asked the officer. 

“I don’t know what tu think,” replied 
Giles. *‘I don’t think it’s th: boy. Indeed I'm 
almost certain that it isn’t tie same boy.’ 

After some more examination, the police 
officers were convinced that Giles had made a 
stupid mistake and that Oliver had nothing to 
do with the thieves. Both policemen returned 
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to town, and Oliver was left to the@eving care 
of Mrs. Maylie, Rose and the kind-hearted 
Dr. Losberne. 


C. Fagin the Jew, Charley Bates and the 
Artful Dodger were playing cards when the 
Dodger cried, “Listen. The bell’s ringiag.’* 
He picked up the light and made for the door. 
After a short pause, he reappeared, admitting 
Toby Crackit. 

“How are you, Fagin?” said: Crackit and, 
drawing a chair to the fire, he sat down. 
“First of all, Fagin,’’ he said after a long 
pause, “how's Bill?” 

“What?” screamed the Jew, starting from 
his seat. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say’? — began 
Toby Crackit, turning pale. 

“Mean?” cried the Jew, stamp iif furiously 
on the ground. “Where are they? Sikes and 
the boy! Where are they hiding?” 

“The attempt failed,” said Crackit faintly. 

“I know that,” replied the Jew, taking a 
newspaper and pointing to it. “What more?” 

“They fired and hit the boy. Bill had to 
leave him in a ditch when we ran away. I 
don’t know if he’s alive or dead.” 

The Jew made a loud scream of anger and 
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rushed out of the house. As he reached the 
street corner he began to recover from the 
effect of Toby Crackit’s information. Avoid- 
ing, as much as possible, all the main streets, 
he at last came to a public house called The 
Three Cripples, which was the favourite haunt 
of thieves and criminals. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Fagin?” said 
the landlord. 

“Is he here?’ 

“Monks, you mean?” inquired the land- 
lord, hesitantly. 

“Hush!” said the Jew. “Yes.” ° 

“No,” said the man, “but I’m expecting 
him. If you wait ten minutes, he'll bee” 

“No, no,” interrupted Fagin, ‘‘tell him | 
came here to see him; and that he must come 
to me tonight.’’ 


D. Fagin left the place and went immediately 
to Sikes’s house. He opened the door and 
entered the room. He found Nancy alone. She 
was lying with her head upon the table. | 
“She has been drinking,” thought the Jew, 
“tor perhaps she’s only miserable.” 
As he closed the door, the girl woke up. 
“Any news,” she said sleepily. 
The Jew told her Toby Crackit’s story. 
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Nancy didn’t say a word. The Jew looked 
restlessly about the room to make sure if Sikes 
had secretly returned. 

“And where do you think Bill is now, my 
dear?” 

“How should I know?” said Nancy. The 
Jew noticed that her eyes were red with tears. 

“And the boy, too,” said the Jew. “Left in 
a ditch, Nancy; only think!” 

“The boy,” said Nancy, ‘‘is better where he 
is than among us.” 

“What?” cried the Jew. 

“I shall be glad,” said Nancy, ‘‘to have him 
away from my eyes. I can’t bear to have him 
about me. The sight of him turns me against 
myself, and all of you.” 

“Pooh!” said the Jew scornfully. ‘‘You’re 
drunk.” 

“Am 1?” cried the girl bitterly. “And 
whose fault is that?” 

“Listen to me,” shouted the Jew angrily. 
“If Sikes ever comes back and leaves the boy 
behind him, if he fails to bring the boy back 
to me, then consider him dead. He won’t 
escape me. Tell him this the moment he comes 
here, or it will be too late.” 

“What is all this?” cried the girl. 

“What is all this?” repeated Fagin, mad 
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with anger. “The bey’s worth hundreds of 
pounds to me. I’m not going to lose him.’’ He 
sat in a chair and then suddenly, changing his 
attitude, he said, ‘‘Nancy, dear, did you mind 
me?” 

“Don't worry, Fagin,” said the girl lazily. 
“If Bill hasn’t done the job this time, he will 
some other time.” 

“Regarding the boy,” said the Jew who was 
afraid he had disclosed something that the girl 
might make use of. 

` “The boy must take his chance with the rest 
of us,” interrupted Nancy hastily. ‘‘And I say 
again, I hope he is dead and out of your 
way.” 

The Jew then left Sikes's house and turned 
his face homeward. 


E. When Fagin reached the corner of his 
own street, a dark figure appeared from the 
darkness and came up to him. 

“Fagin!” 

“Ah, Monks,” said the Jew.' “Are you 
here?’ 

“Well; what's the news?’ 

“Nothing good,’’ said Fagin. | 

“Nothing bad, I hope?” said Monks 
anxiously. 
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Fagin didn’t answer. He was quiet until 
they reached the house and went inside toge- 
ther. They talked for a quarter of an hour in 
whispers. 

“I tell you again,” said Monks, ‘‘it was 
badly planned. You should have kept him 
here among the rest, and made a pickpocket 
of him at once.” 

“Just listen to him!” exclaimed the Jew, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Do you mean to say that you couldn't 
have done it?’’ said Monks sternly. ‘‘Haven’t 
you done it with other boys? If he had been 
caught as a thief, he would have been sent out 
of the country, perhaps for life.” 

“Well, whose turn would that have 
served?” inquired Fagin. 

“Mine,” replied Monks. f 

“But not mine,” replied the Jew. ‘‘Besides, 
it was not easy to train him to the business; he 
was not like the other boys.”’ 

` “Curse him, no,” said Monks, “or he 
would have been a thief long ago.” 

“I had no hold upon him to make him 
worse,`” continued the Jew. ‘‘What could I 
do? Send him out with the Dodger and Char- 
lie Bates? We had enough of that at first.’’ 
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“That was not my doing,” observed 
Monks. 

“No, no, my dear,” replied the Jew. “But 
don’t forget if I hadn’t sent him out with the 
Dodger and Charlie, you wouldn’t have seen 
him. You were looking for him and I got hir 1 
back for you by means of the girl. Now st . 
favours him.” 

“Kill the girl,” said Monks impatiently. 

“We can’t afford to do that just now, my 
dear,” said Fagin smiling. “I know what these 
girls are like, Monks. As soon as Oliver grows 
older, she will no longer care for him. You 
want him made a thief. If he is alive, I can 
make him one; but if he is dead —” 

“It's no fault of mine if he is!’’ interrupted 
Monks with a look of terror, and grasping the 
Jew’s arm with trembling hands. ‘‘Mind that, 
Fagin! I had no hand in it. Anything but his 
death, I told you from the first. I won’t shed 
blood; it’s always found out. If they shot him 
dead, I was not the cause; do you hear me?” 

Monks stopped short suddenly. 

“What's that?” said Monks with a trembl- 
ing voice. 

“What?” cried the Jew, grasping the 
coward with both hands. ‘‘Where?’’ 

“There!” replied the man, glaring at the 
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opposite wall. ‘‘The shadow! I saw the sha- 
dow of a woman pass quickly along the wall.” 
The Jew rushed out of the room, followed 
by Monks. There was nothing but the empty 
staircase. Everything was silent. 
“It’s your fancy,” said the Jew, to his com- 


panion. 


“I swear I saw it,” replied Monks. ‘‘It was 
bending forward when I saw it first; and when 
I spoke, it darted away.” 

They looked into the rooms upstairs; then 
they went downstairs into the cellar . All was 


empty and still. 


Glossary 
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/ \douzin/ النعاس‎ adi 
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CHAPTER £ 


A. Oliver’s recovery took a long time. In 
addition to the pain of a wounded arm, he 
had a high fever for many weeks. But at last, 
he began gradually to get better. In a few tear- 
ful words, he thanked the two ladies for their 
` “I hope,” he added, ‘‘I could do something 
to show my gratitude.” f 

“Well,” said Rose with a lovely smile, 
“you'll have many opportunities of serving 
us, if you will.” 

Oliver paused. Something seemed to trouble 
him. 

“What is it, Oliver,” asked Rose. 

“I was thinking that I am ungrateful now.” 

“To whom?” 

“To the kind gentleman, Mr. Brownlow, 
and his housekeeper, Mrs. Bedwin,” said Oli- 
ver. “They took so much care of me before. 
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If they knew how happy I am now, they 
would. be very pleased.” 

“I am sure they would,” said Rose. ‘ʻI 
think Dr. Losberne will be kind enough to 
take you to see them.” 

When Oliver grew strong and well again, 
Dr. Losberne took him to London to see Mr. 
Brownlow. But when they arrived, they found 
` the house empty. The neighbours told them 
that Mr. Brownlow and his old housekeeper 
had gone to the West Indies six weeks before. 
Oliver was deeply disappointed. He went back 
with the doctor to Mrs. Maylie’s house, feel- 
ing bitterly sad. 


B. A few days later, Mrs. Maylie decided to 
leave Chertsey and move to the country. 

“You are going to accompany us,” said 
Rose to Oliver. ‘‘The quiet place, the pure air 
and all the pleasures and beauty of spring will 
do you good.” 

Leaving Giles and another servant behind, 
they departed to a cottage at some distance in 
the country, and took Oliver with them. 

The cottage was in a lovely spot surrounded 
by trees, Oliver spent a happy time. The days 
were peaceful and the nights brought neither 
fear nor care. Every morning he went to an 
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old gentleman who lived nearby and who 
taught him to read and to write better. Then 
he would walk with Mrs. Maylie and Rose. 
Sometimes he would sit in some shady place 
and listen while Rose read. Later he would do 
his homework for the next day. In the evening 
he would sit by one of the windows in the sit- 
ting room and listen to Rose as she played the 
piano and sang some old songs that pleased 
her aunt.. 


C. One evening, Rose was playing the piano 
when she suddenly stopped. There were tears 
in her eyes and she looked pale. 

“Rose,” cried Mrs. Maylie, rising hastily 
and bending over her. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Nothing, aunt; nothing,” replied Rose. “ʻI 
don’t know what it is. I can’t describe it, but I 
feel —’’ 

“Not ill, my love?’ interrupted Mrs. May- 
lie. 

“No, no,” said Rose. “I shall be better. 
Oliver, close the window, please.” 

Rose looked very ill and Mrs. Maylie per- 
suaded her to go to bed. 

In the morning, Rose was in the first stage 
of a high and dangerous fever. y. a 

“We must act at once, Oliver,’ said Mrs. 
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Maylie. ‘‘Take these two letters and go to the 
post office in the market-town. They must go 
today.” | 

Oliver saw that the first letter was addressed 
to Dr. Losberne, the second to her son Mr. 
Harry Maylie. He took the two letters and 
hurried out. He ran across the fields and 
down the little lanes until he came to the post 
office of the market-town. 

Oliver posted the two letters and then hurri- 
ed back. As he was passing the inn of the 
market-town on bis way home, he stumbled 
against a tall man who was at that moment 
coming out of the inn, It was Monk: He was 
drunk. 

“Hah!” cried Monks, fixing his eyes on 
Oliver, and suddenly stepping ack. ‘‘What 
the devil is this?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Oliver. ““I 
didn’t see you were coming.”’ 

“Curse you,” said Monks, glaring at the 
boy. “You start up from a stone coffin, to 
come in my way!” 

“Pm sorry,” stammered Oliver, confused 
by the strange man’s wild look. ‘‘I hope I 
have not hurt you.” 

“If I'd had only the courage,” continued 
Monks violently, “I would have been free of 
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you long ago. Curse you! What are you doing 
here?” | 

Monks shook his fist, as he said these 
words. Then he advanced towards Oliver, but 
he stumbled and fell violently on the ground. 
Some men hurried to help him get up and 
then took him to his hotel. Oliver ran back 
home as fast as he could. 


D. Two days later Dr. Losberne arrived. He 
stayed in Rose's room for a long time. Mrs. 
Maylie and Oliver were very worried. When 
the doctor at last came out, they both hurried 
to him. 

“Yes, doctor?” said Mrs. Maylie anxiously. 

“She's sleeping now,” said the doctor 
quietly. ‘‘She’ll be all right. The danger has 
passed but she needs a lot of rest.” 

Both the lady and Olive~ were very happy to 
hear this news. 

The next day, a small carriage arrived and 
Giles and a young gentleman came out. 

“Master Oliver,’’ cried Giles when he saw 
Oliver near the cottage door. ‘‘How’s she?” 

“In a word!” cried the young gentleman. 
“Better or worse?” 

“Better — much better,’’ replied Oliver as 
he hurried to welcome the two men. 
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The young gentleman was Harry Maylie. 
He was Mrs. Maylie’s only son: 2 handsome 
young man of an average height. He was a 
lawyer, but he was working hard to become a 
famous politician. 

Mrs. Maylie was anxiously waiting to 
receive him. When he entered, he took his 
mother in his arms. Their meeting was full of 
emotion. 

“Mother!” he whispered. “You should 
have written earlier. You know if anything 
wrong happens to her, I will not know happi- 
ness again.” 

“I know you love her,” said Mrs. Maylie 
thoughtfully. “I also know that she deserves 
it. But I fear that your feelings would change 
later. If that happens, it will break her heart. 
That's why I didn’t write earlier.” 

“This ig not fair, mother,” said Harry. 
“Do you think I’m ah ignorant young boy?” 

“I think, my dear son,” returned Mrs. 
Maylie, laying her hand upon his shoulder, 
“that youth has many impulses whioh do not 
last.?' She paused for a while and then conti- 
nued solemnly, “You know very well that 
Rose is not my niece. I found her when she 
was very young and brought her up. If an 
ambitious man like you marries a wife on 
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whose name there is a stain, he will soon 
regret the marriage. The wife will then suffer 
the pain of knowing that he does so.” 

“Mother,” said Harry impatiently, ‘‘he will 
be a selfish brute if he acts like that.” 

“You think so now, Harry,” replied his 
mother. 

“I will always think so, mother,” said 
Harry. ‘You don’t know how much I have 
suffered during the last two days when I heard 
she was ill. Rose is a fine girl, mother, and I 
love her. This is what matters.” 

“‘Well’’, said the mother, trying to end this 
conversation, ‘‘we have said enough on this 
matter, just now.” 

Harry decided that when Rose got better, he 
would talk to her of his love. 


E. The next morning Rose felt much better. 
Oliver went out to the fields and gathered the 
sweetest wild flowers that he could find to 
please Rose with their beauty. Harry saw him 
and decided to accompany him in the follow- 
ing mornings to collect flowers for Rose. 

A few days later, Oliver was sitting in his 
room. It was late afternoon and Oliver was 
reading a book. He felt very tired and dozed a 
little. Suddenly he heard movements behind 
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the window of his room. He opened his eyes 
and looked at the window. To his amazement, 
he saw the faces of Fagin and another man 
peering at him through the window. He reco- 
gnized the other man at once. It was the 
drunk man he had met near the inn in the 
market-town when he went to post the letters. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Fagin to Monks. ‘‘It 
is he, sure enough. Come away.” 

“He!” answered Monks. ‘‘Do you think I 
could ever mistake him?” 

Oliver startled up; he was so afraid that he 
could not find his voice. It was but an instant 
and the two figures disappeared. Oliver stood 
trembling; at last he leapt out of the room and 
shouted for help. 

Everyone hurried to Oliver. They found 
him pale and trembling. He was pointing in 
the direction of the meadows behind the 
house. 

“The Jew! The Jew!’’ he shouted. 

“What direction did he take?” asked 
Harry, catching up a heavy stick. 

“That,” replied Oliver, pointing to the 
direction that the two men had taken. 

“Follow me,” said Harry to Giles and dart- 
ed off as quickly as he could. Giles and Dr. 
Losberne followed. 
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They searched for a long time, and looked 
everywhere: in the ditches, behind the hedges 
and bushes. The search was all in vain. There 
were not even the traces of recent footsteps to 
be seen. They stood now on the top of a little 
hill that overlooked the open fields in every 
direction for three or four miles. They could 
not see anybody. 

“It must have been a dream, Oliver,” said 
Harry. 

“Oh, no, indeed, sir,” replied Oliver, trem- 
bling with fear. “I saw him very clearly.’’ 

“This is strange!’’ said Harry. 

The men gave up the search and decided to 
go back. 

“Well, they might be in one of the pubs in 
the area,” said Harry when they arrived at the 
cottage. ‘‘Oliver, give us a complete descrip- 
tion of the two men. Giles, go down to the 
-pubs and see if you can find them there.” 

Giles went off, supplied with the best des- 
cription Oliver could give. But hours later, he 
returned saying that he could not find them. 

The next morning, the search was continu- 
ed, and inquiries were made, but with no bet- 
ter success. Harry and Oliver went to the inn 
in the market-town, in the hope of seeing or 
hearing. something of the two men there; but 
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this effort was equally fruifless. After a few 
days, the affair began to be forgotten. 


F. Rose began to recover. She was able to 
leave her room and mix once more with the 
family. This happy change had a clear effect 
on the little circle: cheerful voices and merry 
laughter were once more heard in the cottage. 
However, there was at times a look of sadness 
in Rose’s face; a similar sad look was on 
Harry’s face. 

At last, one morning, when Rose was alone 
in the dining-room, Harry Maylie entered. 

“Can I have a few words with you, Rose,” 
he said after some hesitation. 

Rose nodded. 

“I — I came here as soon as I heard you're 
ill. I had dreadful and painful fears when I 
found you trembling between earth and hea- 
ven. I had deep apprehensions. and selfish 
regrets that you should die before you know 
how devotedly I love you .” 

Rose listened silently. There were tears 
gathering in her eyes. 

“For years,” Harry went on, “for years I 
have loved you. I have always hoped to suc- 
ceed in life and win my way to fame, and then 
come proudly home and tell you that I have 
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won fame only for you to share. That hope 
has not arrived yet. But here, with no fame ` 
won, I offer you the heart so long your own.” 

“That’s very kind and noble of you,” said 
Rose, trying to control her voice as tears 
began to run down her face. ‘This should 
have been my happiest day; but my answer is 
that you must try to forget me.” 

Harry looked disappointed. 

“Look into the world, Harry,” continued 
Rose, her voice beginning to shake? ‘‘Think 
how many hearts you could later gain. As for 
me, I will always be the truest, warmest and 
most faithful friend you have.” 

She covered her face with her hands and 
began to weep. 

“But why, Rose, why?” said Harry in a low 
voice. 

“The prospect before you is a brilliant one, 
Harry,” said Rosé. ‘‘In public life, you make 
a lot of acquaintances and friends who are 
either powerful or rich. Their influence and 
talents will help you in your career. Those 
acquaintances and friends are proud; and I 
will not mix with people who look down on 
me or my mother.” 

She paused to wipe her tears. 

“In a word, Harry,” she continued, “I will 
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be an obstacle to your progress in the world. 
You are rich and from a well-known family, 
and I’m but a poor girl with a stain on my 
name. I will not pass it to you or your family. 
It’s unfair.” 

Harry cast down his eyes. He was now con- 
fident that Rose returned his love; but he also 
knew that she would not change her mind. 

“One word, Rose, Dearest Rose,” said 
Harry with bitter disappointment. “Could I 
once and only once more, — say, within a 
year — speak to you again on this subject, for 
the last time?” 

“Not to press me to change my right deci- 
sion,” replied Rose with a sad smile. ‘‘It will 
be useless.’’ 

“No,” said Harry. “Just to hear your opi- 
nion again.” 

“All right, Harry,” said Rose, ‘‘it is but 
one pain the more, and by that time I may be 
able to bear it bet'er. I must leave you now, 
Harry.” 

She stretched her hand, but the young man 
held her tightly, gave her a quick kiss on her 

forehead and hurried from the room. 

Two days after this conversation, Harry 
Maylie and Dr. Losber:. : left the cottage and 
went away, each to his plac’ of work. 
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CHAPTER 9 


A. Mr. Bumble was now master of the 
workhouse. One day, feeling miserable after a 
little family quarrel with Mrs. Bumble, he left 
the workhouse and walked about the streets. 
He stopped before a public-house and looked 
through the window. The public-house was 
deserted, except for one customer. It began to 
rain heavily at that moment, so Bumble decid- 
ed to go in. 

The man who was seated there was tall and 
dark. He looked at Bumble as he entered, but 
scarcely answered his greeting. As Bumble sat 
down to drink, he felt a strong desire to steal 
a look at the stranger. Whenever he did so he 
found that the stranger was at the same 
. Moment stealing a look at him. 

When their eyes had met several times in 
this way, the stranger said in a deep, harsh 
voice, “Were you looking for me when you 
looked in through the window?” 
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“Not that I am aware of, unless you're 
Mr.—’’. Here Bumble stopped short. He was 
curious to know the man’s name and he hop- 
ed that he would supply the. blank. 

“I see you were not,” said the stranger, ‘‘or 
you would have known my name. But I know 
you pretty well. What are you now?” 

“Master of the workhouse,” answered Mr. 
Bumble. 

“You still work for your own interests, 
don’t you?”’ said the stranger looking closely 
into Mr. Bumble’s eyes. 

“Well,” replied Bumble. “Workhouse mas- 
ters are not well paid, so I have no objection 
to earning some extra money.” 

The Stranger smiled and nodded his head. 

“Fill in this glass again,” he said, handing 
Mr. Bumble’s empty glass to the landlord. 
When, the drink was brought, the stranger 
looked át Mr. Bumble carefully. 

“Now listen to me,” said the stranger in a 
low voice. “I came down to this place to find 
you out. I want some information from you. 
I’m not asking you to give it for nothing.” 

As he spoke he pushed a couple of gold 
coins to Mr. Bumble, who put them in his 
pocket. 
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“Cast your memory back,” said the stran- 
ger, “about eleven years.” 

“It’s a long time,” said Bumble. ‘Very 
good. I’ve done it.” 

“The scene: the workhouse.” 

“Good.” 

“And the time: one evening in winter.” 

“Yes.” 

“And the place: a room in the workhouse. 
A boy was born there.” 

“Many boys!” observed Bumble. 

“I speak of one: a gentle-looking, pale- 
faced boy, who was later apprenticed here to a 
coffin-maker, and then ran away to London.” 

“Why, you mean Oliver Twist,” said Bum- 
ble. “I remember him, of course.” 

“Its not of him I want to hear,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘It’s of a woman, the old woman 
who nursed his mother. Where’s she?” 

° “She died last winter.'` answered Bumble. 

The stranger looked fixedly at him. 

“All right,” said the stranger after a pause. 
“It doesn’t matter then.” 

The stranger rose to.leave. But Bumble saw 
at once that an opportunity had opened for 
him to make some money. 

“Wait,” he said. “My wife was with the 
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old nurse when she died last winter. She may 
know something that interests you.” 

“All right,” said the stranger. ‘‘How can I 
find her?” 

“Only through me,” replied Bumble. 

“When?” cried the stranger, hastily. 

“Tomorrow,” replied Bumble. 

“At nine in the evening,” said the stranger. 
He took out a piece of paper and wrote down 
an obscure address by the river. ‘‘At nine 
o’clock bring her to me there. I needn’t tell 
you to keep this a secret.” 

With these words he got up, paid for the 
drinks and departed. | 

On looking at the address, Bumble noticed 
that it contained `no name. He ran after the 
stranger and said, “What name shall I ask 
for?” 

“Monks,” replied the man and walked has- 
tily away. 


B. At nine o’clock in the next evening, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bumble arrived at Monks’shouse. It. 
was a ruined house overlooking the river. 
Monks was alone. 

“Now,” said Monks, when they had all 
three seated themselves, ‘‘the sooner we come 
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to our business the better for all. The woman 
knows what it is, does she?’’ 

Mrs. Bumble nodded her head. 

“Were you with the old nurse when she 
died?” 

“I was,” said Mrs. Bumble. 

“Did she tell you anything about —’’ 

“About Oliver’s mother,” replied Mrs. 
Bumble. ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“The first question is: what is the nature of 
her information?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bumble, “how much 
will you pay?” 

“Twenty pounds?’’ 

“Add five to the sum. Give me twenty-five 
pounds in gold,” said Mrs. Bumble. 

“But the information might be nothing,” 
said Monks. 

“You can easily take the money away 
again,” replied the woman. 

Monks gave her the money. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘let’s hear your story.” 

“The old nurse spoke dbout Oliver’s 
mother,” said Mrs. Bumble. ‘‘Oliver’s mother 
was very ill when’ she gave birth to Oliver. 
Before she died, she gave the old nurse some- 
thing and begged her to keep it for the boy’s 
sake.” 
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“What was it?” cried Monks. _ 

“it was a piece of jewelry. The old nurse 
kept it for herself, She gave it to me before 
her death last winter.” 

‘Where is it now?” asked Monks quickly. 

“Here it is,” said Mrs. Bumble and took 
out a gold locket. R contained two locks of 
hair and a gold wedding ring. 

“This is Oliver’s mother’s wedding ring. It 
has her name ‘Agnes’ engraved on the 
inside,” said Mrs. Bumble. “‘It also has the 
date of the marriage.” 

, Monks took the gold locket and examined 
the ring. 

“is that all?” said Monks. 

“All,” replied the woman. ‘‘Is this what 
you were looking fi 

“Yes,” replied Monks. 

“What are you planning to do with it?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Bumble. “Can it be used against me?” 

“Never,” replied Monks; “nor against me 
either. See here!’’ 

- He stood up and went to a window that 
overlooked the river. He opened it and threw 
the ring into the water. 

“There!” said Monks closing the window. 
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The three, looking into each other’s faces, 
seemed to breathe more freely. 

“Now,” said Monks with a threatening 
look, ‘‘get away from here as fast as you can.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble hurried away. 


C. “What's the time?’ asked Bill Sikes 
angrily as he awakened from a short sleep in 
the evening. 

“About seven o’clock,’’ answered Nancy. 
“How do you feel tonight, Bil?” 

“As weak as water,” replied Sikes. ‘‘Here, 
lend me a hand and help me to get off this 
bed.” 

Bill Sikes had been very ill since the 
attempted robbery. Nancy stayed with him 
and took great care of him. Illness, however, 
had not improved his temper. As the girl rais- 
ed him up and led him to a chair he cursed 
her awkwardness and struck her. 

“Don’t be too hard on me, Bill,” she said, 
putting her hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘I have 
been nursing and caring for you, as if you had 
been a child. This is the first night I’ve seen 
you better.’’ 

At that moment Fagin appeared at the 
door, followed by the Artful Dodger and 
Charley Bates. 
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“Why, what evil wind has blown you 
here?’’ said Sikes to Fagin. 

“Ah!” said Fagin, rubbing his hands with 
great satisfaction. ‘‘You’re better, Bill, I can 
see.” 

‘‘Better!’’ exclaimed Sikes. ““Come, tell me. 
What do you mean by leaving me in this state 
for three weeks without even asking about me?” 

“I was away from London, a week and 
more, my dear, on business,” replied the Jew. 

“And what about the other fortnight that 
you've left me lying here like a sick rat?” 
inquired Sikes. 

“I couldn't help it, Bill, upon my honour,” 
said Fagin. 

“Upon your what?” shouted Sikes. 

“Don't get in a temper, my dear,” said 
Fagin. “I have never forgotten you, Bill, 
never once.”’ 

“If it hadn't been for the girl, I would have 
died,” said Sikes. 


Ah! And who brought you such a sweet 
girl ?” 

“He says true enough, there!” said Nancy. 

“Oh, well.” said Sikes to the Jew, “but I must 
have some money from you tonight.” 

“I haven't a coin about me,” replied the Jew. 
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You've got lots at home,” said Sikes, 
“and I must have some from there.” 
“Very well,” said Fagin with a sigh. “TIl 
send the Artful Dodger now.” | 
“Oh, no,” said Sikes. “Nancy will go and 
get it; and I’l! lie down and have a short sleep 
while she’s gone.” 
The Jew took leave of Sikes and returned 
home, accompanied by Nancy and the boys. 


D. When they arrived at Fagin’s house, the 
Jew sent the boys away. 

“T’ll go and get that money, Nancy,” said 
the Jew as he took out a small key. Suddenly 
there was a noise. _- 

“Listen,” said Fagin, hiding the key in his 
pocket. “Who's that?” 

The door opened and 2 tall man appeared. 
It was Monks. When he saw Nancy, he stepp- 
ed back. i 
. “She’s one of my people,” said Fagin. 
“Don’t move, Nancy.” 

Nancy looked very closely at Monks. 

“Any news?” inquired Fagin. 

“Great,” replied Monks. ‘I have been 
quick enough this time. Let me have a word 
with you.” 
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Fagin, pointing upward, took Monks out of 
the room. 

Nancy got suspicious as well as cuıious. She 
slipped off her shoes and followed the two 
men to overhear what they were talking 
about. It was very dark upstairs, and neither 
Fagin nor Monks saw her. She heard every 
word of their conversation. 

‘The conversation continued for a quarter of 
an hour. Before they came down, Nancy glid- 
ed back softly. Immediately afterwards the 
two men came down, and Monks left the 
house at once. 

Fagin went upstairs again for the money. 
When he returned sthe girl was preparing to 
go. 

“Nancy,” said the Jew, “How pale you 
are!” 

“Pale!” repeated Nancy. 

“Quite horrible,” said Fagin. ‘‘What have 
you been doing to yourself?” 

“Nothing,” said Nancy carelessly. ‘‘I’ve 
been sitting here long enough. Come, let me 
get back.” 

She took the money and left the house. 
When she was in the open street, she sat down 
upon a doorstep and seemed, for a few 
moments, bewildered and unable to walk. She 
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did not know what to do. Feeling very help- 
less, she burst into tears. 


E. The next day, Sikes was busy eating and 
drinking with the money that Nancy had 
brought him from Fagin. He did not notice 
anything unusual in her behaviour. But to- 
wards the evening, Nancy’s excitement 
increased. There was an unusual paleness in 
her cheek and a fire in her eye that even Sikes 
observed with astonishment. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, staring at 
her. 

‘*Matter?’’ replied the girl. ‘‘Nothing.’’ 

“You've caught the fever,” he said rough- 
ly. 

He drank heavily. Nancy waited until he fell 
asleep. She rose at once, opened the door 
quietly and closed it behind her. 

It was half past nine. Nancy hurried 
through the dark streets towards the West End 
of London. At last she stopped. before a hotel 
in a quiet but handsome street near Hyde 
Park. After standing for a tew seconds as 
though making up her mind, she entered the 
hall. 

“Now, young woman!” said a smartly- 
dressed maid, ‘‘who do you want here?’ 
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“Miss Rose Maylie,” said Nancy. 

She was led to a room upstairs. 

“Good evening,” said Rose as Nancy enter- 
ed her room. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 

The kind tone, the sweet voice, the gentle 
manner took Nancy completely by surprise, 
and she burst into tears. i 

“Sit down,” said Rose. “If you need 
money or if you're in trouble, Pll be glad to 
.help you. Sit down.” 

“Iis that door shut?” said Nancy, wiping 
away her tears. 

“Yes,” said Rose. “Why?” 

“Because,” said Nancy, ‘‘I am about to put 
my life, and the lives of others, in your 
hands.” 

She paused for a moment and then went on, 
“You see, I am the girl that dragged Oliver 
back to Fagin when he was staying with the 
old man.” 

“You?” exclaimed Rose. 

“Yes, madam,” replied Nancy. “No one 
knows I’m here, or they would murder me. 
Do you know a man called Monks?’’ 

“No,” said Rose. “I have never heard the 
name.” 

“He knows you,” replied Nancy. ‘‘He 
knows you’re here. ! heard him speak about 
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you and this place. This is how 1 found you.’ 

Rose looked puzzled. 

“Some time ago,” Nancy went on, “soon 
after the night of the robbery at your house in 
Chertsey, Fagin came to visit me. I heard him 
say that Oliver was worth hundreds of 
pounds. He wanted him back and alive. I got 
guspicious, though I tried hard not to show it. 
When he left, he didn’t know that I was fol- 
lowing him. Near Fagin’s house, this man, 
Monks, met him and they went inside. I fol- 
lowed them and overheard their conversation. 
I found out that Monks had seen by chance 
Oliver with two of our boys on the day we 
first lost him. Monks had immediately reco- 
lized Oliver as the same child that he was 
watching for, though 1 couldn’t. make out 
why. Monks promised Fagin a sum of money 
if Oliver was got back; and he was to have 
more for making him a thief.’’ 

“But why?” asked Rose. 

“I couldn't find out,” said Nancy. “I had 
to escape because Monks saw my shadow on 
the wall as I listened. I didn’t see him again 
until last night.” 

“And what happened then?” 

“Last night he came again. Fagin took him 
upstairs. I went after them. I was very careful 
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this time and no one caught sight of me or my 
shadow. The first words I heard Monks say 
were these: ‘So the only proofs of the boy’s 
_ identity He at the bottom of the river, and the 
woman that received them from his mother is 
dead’.’* 

“What’s all this?” said Rose. 

“This ts the truth, madam,” said Nancy. 
“Then he said that if he could kill the boy 
without putting himself in trouble, he would 
at once; but since he couldn't, he would be 
prepared to meet him at any time and harm 
him. ‘In short,’ he said to Fagin, ‘I’ll cause all 
sorts of troubles to my young brother, 
Oliver’.’’ 

“His brother!’’ exclaimed Rose. 

“Those were Monks’s words,” said Nancy. 
“And pow, madam, I’ve said what I wanted 
to say. It is growing late and I have to get 
back.” I 

“But what can I do?” said Rose. ‘‘Wait. 
Why do you wish to return to wicked compa- 
nions? If you repeat this information to a 
gentleman whom I know, you can be put in a 
safe place without delay.” 

“I wish to go back,” said the girl. “I must 
go back, because among: those wicked people 
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there is one man I love and can’t leave. He’s 
sick now and needs my help.” 

‘*Please listen to me,” said Ros:, ‘‘and let 
me help you.” | 
` “Madam,” said Nancy, “It’s too late now. 
If I had met you years ago, I might have 
changed. But it's too late, too late. I can't 
leave him now in spite of all my suffering and 
his cruelty.” 

“What shall I do?” said Rose. “How can 
we save Oliver?” 

“You must know someone who will advise 
you what to do,” answered Nancy. 

“But where can I find you again if it is 
necessary?” 

“Do you promise me that you will keep my 
secret and come to meet me alone or with the 
only other person who knows it?” | 

“I promise,” replied Rose. 

“Every Sunday night, from eleven till mid- 
night,” said Nancy, “PU walk on London 
Bridge.” | 

She immediately turned and left the room. 
Rose sank into a chair and tried to collect her 
wandering thoughts. 
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Giossary 


deserted /dilza:tid/ خالي + مهجون‎ 
customer Akastama/ زيون‎ 
greeting /\gri:tin/ z 
desire /dilzaia/ u 
steal a look /isti:1 alluk/ نظرة‎ L, 
harsh /ha: f / غليظ‎ . ots 
aware /a'wea/ مدرك . عارف‎ 
not that I am aware of كلا على حد علمي‎ 
curious Akjuarias/ £ We W فضولي . محب‎ 
interest (n) /intrast/ ani . مصلحة‎ 
objection /abidzek f n/ اعتراض‎ 
extra /lekstra/ اضافي‎ 
memory /memari/ ذاكرة‎ 
scene /si:n/ منهد‎ 
apprenticed /a'prentist/ vy ٠ تمرّن على حرفة‎ 
nursed /na:st/ عتنت (بالمريض)‎ 
fixedly /fiksidli/ <U بصورة‎ 
interest (v.) Aintrast/ بهم‎ 
obscure /ab'skjua/ مبهم . غير واضح‎ 
overlooking /ouvallukin/ مطل على‎ 
sum /sam/ ü 
locket Mokit/ علبة صغيرة (من الذهب)‎ 
him GA تدلى من‎ 
ure يها بتذكار‎ 
locks /loks/ خصلات‎ 
wedding ring /wedin rin/ خانم للزواج‎ 
engraved Jirfgreivd/ منقوش . محفور‎ 
threatening look /‘eretnin 'luk/ نظرة تهديد‎ 
awakened /a'weiknd/ استيقظ‎ 
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A. 


C. 


improved /im'pru:vd/ 
temper /temps/ 
cursed /kə:st/ ` 
awkwardness /lo:kwadnis/ 
struck /strak/ 
satisfaction /satis\fak fn/ 
state /steit/ 
honour /ona/ 

if it hadn’t been for the girl 

sigh /sai/ 

. suspicious /sa'spif as/ 
slipped off Aslipt lof/ 
overhear /ouvalhia / 
glided back /\glaidid 'bak/ 
softly Asoftli/ 
bewildered /vilwildad/ 
helpless Ahelplis/ 
behaviour /vilheivja/ 
paleness Apeiinis/ 
make up her mind — /'meik lap ha 

Imaind/ ` 
observed /ablza:vd/ 
handsome Ahansam/ 
smartly-dressed /sma:tli ‘drest/ 
manner Amane/ 
puzzled Apazid/ 
recognized /rek agnaizd/ 
make out /Ameik ‘aut/ 
proofs /pru:fs/ 
identity /aildent ati/ 
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CHAPTER 10 


A. The Maylies intended to stay only three 
days in London before they left for a distant 
part of the coast for a few weeks. 

It was now midnight of the first day. Rose 
Maylie was still awake. Her situation was 
indeed very difficult. What course of action 
should she take? How could she delay the 
journey without arousing suspicion? If she 
talked to Dr. Losberne, he would be very 
angry because she had received a woman like 
Nancy, and had let her go without calling the 
police. If she talked to Mrs. Maylie, the old 
woman would first tell the doctor. 

Rose passed a sleepless and anxious night. 
On the next day, she decided to write to Harry 
and ask his advice. 

“Itil be painful to him to come back here 
and sce me,” she thought, “but it’ll be more 
painful to me to see him again. But perhaps he 
will not come. Perhaps he’s learnt to forget me.” 
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Tears rose to her eyes as she thought of him 
and their last parting. She was about to write 
the letter when Oliver, breathless and excited, 

entered the room. 

“I've seen the gentleman,” said Oliver. 
“Mr. Brownlow, the man who was so good to 
me.” 

“Where?” asked Rose eagerly. 

“Getting out of a coach,” replied Oliver, 
panting heavily, ‘‘and going into his house. 
You see, I was with Giles and we were taking 
a walk in that area. I want to go there now.” 

“All right, Oliver,” said Rose. “PI take 
you there now. Tell them to fetch a coach.” 


B. When they arrived at Mr. Brownlow’s 
house, Rose left Oliver in the coach to prepare 
the old gentleman to receive him. Mr. Brown- 
low was in his study and Rose was led there. 

Rose greeted Mr. Brownlow and introduced 
herself. 

“Have a seat, Miss Maylie.” Rose sat 
down. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Brownlow. “‘What 
can I do for you?” I 

“Mr. Brownlow,” started Rose, ‘‘you once 
showed great kindness to a very dear young 
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friend of mine, and I’m se you'll take an 
interest in hearing of him again.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Brownlow. 

“He's Oliver Twist.” 

Mr. Brownlow stared at her with surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘What do 
you know about him?” 

Rose at once told him all that had happened 
to Oliver since he left Mr. Brownlow’s house. 

‘“‘Oliver’s been very sad for the last few 
months,” — Rose, “because he could not 
‘meet you.’ 

“Thank God!” said the old gentleman. 
“This is great happiness to me. But you 
haven’t told me where he is now, Miss 
Maylie.” 

‘‘He’s waiting in a coach at the door,” 
replied Rose. 

“At the door!” cried the old gentleman, 
hurrying out of the room and down the stairs 
without another word. He returned, accom- 
panied by Oliver. 

“‘There is somebody else who should not be 
forgotten,” said Mr. Brownlow and called 
Mrs. Bedwin. 

The old housekeeper came quickly and 
stood at the door. Oliver sprang into her, 
arms. 
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“Good gracious,’ cried the old nurse, 
embracing him, ‘‘it is my boy.” 

“My dear old nurse!’’ cried Oliver. 

“He would come back — I knew. he 
would,” said the old woman, holding him in 
her arms. ‘‘He looks very well, and he’s dress- 
ed very well. Where have you been all this 
time? Ah! The same sweet face, but not so 
pale; the same soft eyes, but not so sad.” 

Leaving her with Oliver, Mr. Brownlow led 
the way into another room and there heard 
from Rose everything of her meeting with 
Nancy. She also explained her reasons for not 
talking to Dr. Losberne on the subject. Mr. 
Brownlow thought that she had acted wisely 
and promised to talk to Dr. Losberne himself. 
It was arranged that he should call at the hotel 
at eight o’clock that evening, and that in the 
meantime Mrs. Maylie should be told of 
everything. 

Shortly afterwards Rose and Oliver returned 
home. 


C. In the evening, Mr. Brownlow visited 
Mrs. Maylie in her room in the hotel. Rose 
and Dr. Losberne were there. When the story 
of Nancy’s visit was told, Dr. Losberne got 
very angry. His first decision was to tell the 
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police. But Mr. Brownlow persuaded him that 
that was not the correct thing to do at the 
moment. “We must proceed gently and with 
great care,” added Mr. Brownlow. 

“Gently!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘I’d send 
them all to —” 

“Never mind where,” interrupted Mr. 
Brownlow. “We have to realize that sending 
them anywhere is not likely to achieve our aim.” 

“What aim?” asked the doctor. 

“Simply, the discovery of Oliver’s paren- 
tage,” replied Mr. Brownlow. 

“I see,” said the doctor. “Then what do 
you suggest?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘It is quite 
clear that we shall have extreme difficulty in 
getting to the bottom of this mystery, unless 
we bring this man, Monks, to his knees. This 
has to be thought out and planned very care- 
fully. We must catch him when he is not sur- 
rounded by these people. You see, even if 
Monks is arrested, we have no proof against 
him. He is very clever: he is not even connect- 
ed with any of the robberies that the gang 
have committed.” f 

“What about Rose's promise to Nancy?” 
asked the doctor, ‘‘You’re not suggesting we 
should keep it?” 
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“Yes I am,” said Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘The 
promise shall be kept. I don’t think it wil 
interfere with our plans. But before we take 
any course of action, it will be necessary to 
See the girl. I'd like to know whether she’s 
ready to point out. Monks. If she cannot do 
that, we'll try to get from her a full descrip- 
tion of the man and his haunts so that we can 
identify him. She cannot be seen until next 
Sunday night; today is Tuesday. I would sug- 
gest that in the meantime we remain perfectly 
quiet, and keep these matters secret even from 
Oliver himself.” 

Dr. Losberne, Rose and Mrs. Maylie agreed 
to these suggestions. 

“Pd like,” said Dr. Losberne, ‘‘to get the 
help of a friend of mine; he’s a very good law- 
yer.” 

“Who’s he?” asked Mr. Brownlow. 

“That lady’s son, and this young lady’s 
— very old friend,” said the doctor, pointing 
first to Mrs. Maylie and then to her niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make 
any objection. Mr. Brownlow nodded his 
head with agreement. 

“We shall stay in town,’ said Mrs. Maylie, 
‘until this case is settled.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Brownlow. “And now, 
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supper has been announced; and young Oli- 
ver, who is all alone in the next room, has 
probably begun to think we've forgotten 
him.” 

‘With these words, the old gentleman led the 
way to the dining-room of the hotel. 


D. It was Sunday night, and the bell of the 
nearest church struck eleven. Sikes and the 
Jew were talking, but they paused to listen. 
Nancy looked up from the low seat on which 
she lay, and listened too. 

Trying hard to hide her anxiety, Nancy 
stood up and put on her hat and was now 
leaving the room. 

“Nancy,” cried Sikes.. ‘‘Where are you 
going at this hour?” 

“Not far?” 

“What kind of answer is that?” said Sikes 
roughly. “Where are you going?” 

“I say, not far.” 

“And I say where?” returned Sikes. ‘‘Do 
you hear me?”’ 


“I don't know where,” replied the girl. 
“Then | do,” said Sikes. ‘‘Nowhere. Sit 
down.” 


‘I'm not well,” said Nancy. "I want a breath 
of air.” 
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“Put your head out of the window,” 
replied Sikes. 

‘‘There’s not enough there,” said the girl. 
“I want it in the street.” 

“Then you won't have it,” shouted Sikes as 
he rose and locked the door. He then pulled 
her hat from her head and threw it on the top 
of an old cupboard. ‘‘There,’’ he said. “Now 
stay quietly where you are, will you?” 

“Do you think the hat will stop me?” said 
Nancy turning very pale. ‘‘What do you 
mean, Bill? Do you know what you're 
doing?” 

“Know what Pm — oh!” cried Sikes turn- 
ing to Fagin, ‘“‘She’s lost her senses, you 
know, or she wouldn’t dare to talk to me in 
that way.” 

“Let me go,” said Nancy, ‘“‘this instant, 
this instant.” 

“No!” said Siles. 

“Tell him to let me go, Fagin,” cried 
Nancy.’ 

“Look,” shouted Sikes. ‘‘If you don’t stop, 
Pll have the dog tear your throat out.” 

“Let me go,” said .' ncy and sat down on 
the floor. “Bill, let ise go. For only one 
hour.” | 
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“The girl’s mad,” cried Sikes, seizing her 
violently by the arm. “Get up.” 

“Not till you let me go,” screamed Nancy. 

Sikes dragged her into a small room. He 
threw her into a chair and held her down by 
force. She struggled and begged until twelve 
o’clock, and then, feeling exhausted, she 
became quiet. Sikes left her in the room and 
joined Fagin. 

“Whew!” said Sikes, wiping the sweat from 
his face. “What a strange girl she is!” 

“You may well say that, Bill,” replied 
Fagin thoughtfully. “You may well say that.” 

“What, do you think, is the matter with 
her?” said Sikes. “Come; you should know 
her better than me. What -does it mean?” 

“Obstinacy; woman’s obstinacy, I 
suppose.” 

“Well, I suppose it is,” growled Sikes. “ʻI 
thought I had tamed her, but she’s as wild as 
ever.” 

Later, Fagin rose, wished Sikes good night 
and left the house. 

٠ He walked towards his home, thinking 
deeply of Sikes and Nancy. Her strange beha- 
viour that evening made him think that 
Nancy, tired of Sikes’s cruelty, had found a 
new friend. The girl’s altered manner, her 
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repeated absences from home alone, her 
recent indifference to the interests of the gang 
and her isnpatience that night to leave home at 
a certain hour, all seemed to confirm it. 

Before he reached his home, he had made 
his plans. He would have Nancy watched and 
discover who her new friend was. 
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Glossary 


/initendid/ RF, 
/koust/ ساحل‎ 
Ako:s av lak fn/ إجراء‎ 
/dillei/ #3 
/elrauzin/ إثارة‎ 
/sslspi f n/ bu 
/Asli:plis/ بدون نوم‎ 
/advais/ oi 
Apa:tin/ زاق‎ 
/bredlis/ لاهث‎ . ih t ya, 
/ik'saitid/ منفعل‎ 
/'pa:ntin/ tey 
/hevili/ بصعوبة‎ 
/koutf/ as 
/intra'dju:st/ قدمت‎ 
/ alkampenid bai/ wy 
/gud 'greif ss/ — سبحان الله + يا‎ 
/imbreisin/ معاتقة‎ 
/mi:ntaim/ في اثناء‎ 
/irislaiz/ يدرك‎ 
]نا ة/‎ Jou 
/eim/ هدرف‎ 
Apesrintid;/ اصل‎ 
/ik'stri:m/ °. j... 
Amistəri/ 3 
/lso:1 laut/ la به ويقليه‎ PS 
/kelmitid/ a Sah. ارت‎ 
/*promis/ وعد‎ 
fnto'fie wit/ يتعارض مع » يعرقل‎ 
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x 3‏ 
يتحرف على Faye‏ 
يبحس وجهها خجلا 


wai 
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CHAPTER II 
A. Two days later, the Artful Dodger got 
into trouble. The police had accused him of 
attempting to pick a pocket, and finding some 
expensive articles on him, they arrested him. 

Fagin was anxious about him. 

“The police know what a clever fellow he 
is,” said Fagin to his pupils. ‘‘He’s been 
wanted for some time now, but there wasn’t 
enough evidence against him. But it’s diffe- 
rent this time.”’ 

At this moment, Charley Bates entered the 
room. 

“It’s all over, Fagin,” said Charley. 

“What do you mean?” shouted Fagin. 

“*The police have got strong evidence against 
the Dodger,” replied Charliy. ‘‘They’ve found 
the owners of the articles that were on the 
Dodger; some more people are coming to 
identify him. It’s all over. The Dodger will 
certainly be banished from the country.” 
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Fagin received the news very sadly. He then 
decided to send one of the boys to attend the 
trial. 

The Dodger came into the court-room and 
took his place in the dock. ش‎ 

“Why do you bring me here,” shouted the 
Dodger. 

“Hold your tongue, will you?” said a 
policeman. 

“What do you mean?”’ insisted the Dodger. 
“Where are my rights?” 

“You'll get your rights soon enough,” said 
the policeman. 

“Til report you to the Minister of “Home. 
Affairs,” shouted the Dodger. ‘‘What is this 
business all about? I hope the judge will not 
keep me here too long. I’ve got an appoint- 
ment with a friend in the City, and since I’m 
very punctual, I should be there on time.” 

The audience laughed. 

“Silence, there!’’ cried the policeman. 

The judge appeared and sat down to hear 
the case. 

“It’s a pickpocketing case, your honour,” 
said the policeman. 

“Has the accused been here before?” 

“Yes, your honour,” said the policeman. 
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‘*He’s been everywhere. The police know him 
very well.” 

“Where are the witnesses,” said the clerk. 

“Ah! That's right,” shouted the Dodger. 
“Where are they?” 

“Silence,” said the judge solemnly. ‘‘Call 
the witnesses.” 

The first witness was called. He was the 
policeman who had arrested him. He told the 
court that he had seen the prisoner pick the 
pocket of a gentleman. Other witnesses were 
called and they all testified against the Dod- 
ger. 

“This isn’t a court of justice,” shouted the 
Dodger when the last witness left the court. 
‘Besides, my lawyer is not here. He’s having 
breakfast with very important people in the 
government.” 

The audience laughed again. . 

The judge then gave this decision. The Art- 
ful Dodger was found guilty and was sentenc- 
ed to many years’ imprisonment. He was 
immediately taken to prison and was locked 
up in a little cell. 


B. Days passed: it was Sunday night again. 
Sikes was away, so Nancy left the house and 
went towards I ondon Bridge. It was a very 
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dark night. Nancy did not notice that one of 
Fagin’s gang was following her at some dis- 
tance. 

It was a quarter to twelve when she arrived 
at the bridge. At nearly the middle of the 
bridge she stopped and waited. Her pursuer 
stopped, too, hiding himself in the deepest 
shadow he could find. 

Two minutes ‘later, Rose, accompanied by 
Mr. Brownlow, appeared on the bridge. 
. Nancy walked towards them. 

“Not here,” said Nancy in a low voice as she 
joined them. “I'm afraid to speak to you here. 
Come away — down those steps.’’ She pointed 
to the steps that led to river bank under the 
bridge. The man who was following Nancy 
went there quickly and hid in a dark turning in 
the flight of steps. He drew himself against the 
wall and listened attentively as they came down. 

“This is far enough,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“Why do you bring us to this strange, gloomy 
place?” 

“I told you before,” said Nancy. ‘‘I was 
afraid to speak to you there.” 

“You were not here last Sunday night,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. 

“I couldn't come,” replied ivancy ‘‘I was 
kept by force.” 
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“By whom?’’ 

“Him; the man I told the young lady about 
before,” replied Nancy. 

“Did he suspect anything?” asked Mr. 
Brownlow. 

“No,” replied Nancy, shaking her head. 

“Good,” said Mr. Brownlow. “Now listen 
to me. I believe I can trust you. We have 
decided to force the secret, whatever it is, 
from this man Monks. But if — if he cannot 
be secured, you have to deliver up the Jew.” 

“Fagin?” cried the girl, starting back. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brownlow. 

“I will not do it!” replied Nancy. ‘‘He’s 
very wicked and I hate him; but I'll never do 
that.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘put Monks 
into my hands and leave him to me to deal 
with.” 

“What if he turns against Fagin and the 
others?” 

“I promise you that if the truth is force 
from Monks, the case will rest there and the 
others shall go free.” | 


“Suppose Monks did not speak."said 
Nancy . “What then?” 
Then.” said Mr. Brownlow, “Fagin would 
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‘not be brought to justice without your agree- 
ment.” 

‘Monks should not know that I have told 
you,” said Nancy. 

“Never,” replied Mr. Brownlow. 

` Then, in a very low voice, Nancy started to 

describe the public-house where Monks was to 
be found and the night and hour on which he 
went there. “He is tall,” continued the girl, 
“and a strongly built man. He’s probably no: 
more than twenty eight but he looks older. 
His eyes are deeply sunk in his head, and his 
face is dark, like his hair and eyes. I think 
that’s all I can give you to know him by. 
Wait, though,” she added, ‘‘Upon his throat 
there is —’’ i 

“A broad red mark, like a burn?” cried 
Mr. Brownlow. 

“How is this?” said the girl. “You know 
him!” š 

Rose uttered a cry of surprise. 

“I think I do,” said Mr. Brownlow. أ“‎ 
should by your description. We shall see. 
Many people look alike. He may not be the 
same man. And now, young woman, you’ve 
given us a lot of help. I wish to reward you. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing. `” replied Nancy. 


` 
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“You must tell me,” said Mr. Brownlow 
kindly. I 

“Nothing, sir, you can do nothing to help 
me. I am past all hope,” she said and burst 
‘into tears. 

“You can leave your companions,’’ said 
Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘We can help you. We can 
send you to a quiet and safe place, either here 
in England, or, if you're afraid to remain 
here, in some foreign country. Come, leave 
them while you have the chance.” l 

“I can't, sir,” said Nancy. ‘‘I’m chained to 
my old life. I’ve gone too far to turn back. I 
must go home now.” 

“Home!” repeated Rose. 

“Home, madam,” answered Nancy. ‘‘Let’s 
part. All I ask is for you to leave me and let 
me go my way alone.” 

“It’s useless,” said Mr. Brownlow with a 
sigh: Then he and Rose went up the steps to 
the bridge and were gone. Nancy sank down 
upon one of the stairs ard cried with bitter 
tears. 

After a time, she went ıp the steps to the 
road. The astonished spy remained quiet for 
some minutes. Then he crept slowly from his 
hiding-place and, reaching the top of the 
steps, ran towards the Jew’; house. 
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C. The spy told Fagin everything he had 
heard and seen. Fagin sat with a face so pale 
and eyes so red, that he looked like a ghost. 
He was deeply occupied with his wicked 
thoughts. 

He remained silent for quite a long time. At 
last the door bell rang gently. He went to the 
door and returned with Bill Sikes. 

Sikes had been trying to rob a house that 
night and had come tu Fagin at this late hour 
to give him the stolen articles. Fagin looked at 
Sikes for a long time. 

“What is it now?” growled Sikes. 

“I've got something to tell you,” said 
Fagin. “Something that won’t please you.” 

‘What ts it?” shouted Sikes. 

Fagin did not answer. He called the spy. 

. “Tell me that again, once again; just for 
him to hear,” said the Jew, poi? ing to Sikes 
as he spoke. 

The spy repeated his story. 

“Hell!” cried Sikes and jumped up to leave 
the room. Fagin tried to stop him, but he 
shouted, “Let me go,” as he went to the 
door. 

“Bill, Bill,” cried Fagin, following him. “A 
word. Only a word.” 

Sikes couldn’t open’ the door. 
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“Let me out,” he shouted. ‘‘Don’t speak to 
me; it’s not safe. Let me out, I say!” 

“Listen to me,” said Fagin. 

“Well?” replied the other. | 

“You won't be too violent with her, Bill?” 

Sikes made no reply, but pulling the door 
open, he rushed into the silent street. 

Without one pause or a moment’s conside- 
ration, Sikes ran to his house. He opened the 
door softly and went straight to his room. He 
locked the door behind him and pushed a 
heavy table against it. 

Nancy was in bed. 

“Get up,” shouted Sikes. 

“it is you, Bil,” said the girl with an 
expression of pleasure at his return. 

“Get up,” repeated Sikes fiercely. 

“Bill,” said the girl in the low voice of 
alarm, “why do you look at me like this?” 

Sikes dragged her by the hand to the middle 
of the room, and put his heavy hand upon her 
mouth. 
“Bill, Bill!’’ gasped the girl, struggling with 
fear. “I won't scream. Hear me... speak to 
me... tell me what I have done.” 

“You know”, said Sikes. “You were 
watched tonight. Every word you said was 
heard.” 
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“Bill,” she said, “please, Bill. You cannot 
have the heart to kill me. Think of all I have 
given up for you. I have been true to you. 
Bill, dear Bill.” 

Sikes freed one hand and grasped his pistol. 
He did not fire for he knew that it was idange- 
rous. He beat it twice with all his strength on 
Nancy’s face. 

She fell down. Blood covered her face. 
Raising herself with great difficulty, she began 
to wipe the blood from her eyes and face. 

It was a terrible sight to look at. Sikes 
stepped backward to the wall and, seizing a 
heavy stick, he struck her very hard again and 
again until she fell dead. 


D. Morning came at last. Sikes threw a rug 
over the still body. He was very afraid: it was 
terrible to think of the eyes, and imagine them 
moving towards him. 

He lit a fire and threw the stick into it. He 
washed himself and rubbed his clothes. There 
were spots that could not be removed, but he 
cut the pieces out, and burnt them. There 
were stains here and there. The very feet of 
the dog were stained with blood. 

Having completed his preparations and 
cleaned the dog's feet, he moved towards the 
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door, dragging the dog with him. He shut the 
door softly, locked it, took the key, and left 
the house. 

He walked towards the country and he 
spent the whole day running and hiding, with 
the dog following him. In the evening he had 
supper at a public-house in a small village. 

After supper, he left the public-house, lest 
someone should recognize him. He took the 
road leading out of the village. As he left it 
behind him, he felt a great fear creeping upon 
him. It was very dark, and every object before 
him, still or moving, took the shape of some 
fearful thing. He was haunted by a dreadful 
vision: the girl’s murdered body seemed to 
follow him. 

At last he decided to rest in a field. But that 
was impossible. Nancy’s widely staring eyes, 
lifeless and glassy, appeared in the darkness. 
There were but two, but they were every- 
where. He remained in such terror, trembling 
and sweating until the morning. 

Suddenly he decided to go back to London. 
‘‘There’s somebody to speak to there,” he 
thought. “A good hiding-place, too. They’ll 
never catch me there.” 

Then he thought of the dog: the animal 
might lead to his arrest. After a moment's 
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thought, he decided to kill the animal by 
drowning him in a pond. 

“Come here!” cried Sikes. 

The dog came up to him. But as Sikes stop- 
ped to tie a handkerchief to the dog’s throat, 
the animal made a low growl and started 
back. 

“Come back!” said Sikes. 

The dog wagged his tail but did not move. 

Sikes advanced towards him, but the dog 
turned and ran away at full speed and disap- 
peared in the fields. 
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Glossary 


A. accused him /əlkju:zd him/ اتهموه‎ 
attempt /əltempt/ يحاول‎ 
pick a pocket /‘pik a'pokit/ ua ككل حت‎ 
articles /a:tiklz/ KE 
wanted /\wontid/ مطلوب‎ 
evidence /evidans/ دليل‎ 
it’s all over /its lo:l louva/ انتهى كل شيء‎ 
banished Abani f t/ gai . بى‎ 
attend /ahtend/ pam 
trial /ltraial/ ماک‎ 
dock /dok/ تنص الاتهام‎ 
tongue /tan/ vid 
insisted /in'sistid/ الح‎ » Fal 
rights /taits/ pi> 
report /rilpo:t/ يلغ اللطات عن » يشكو‎ 
Minister of Home Affairs وزير الشؤون الداحلية‎ 
appointment /a'pointmant/ مواد‎ 
punctual /\pankt fual/ sasiy في‎ bpa 
audience /\o:djans/ جمهور المستمعين‎ 
silence /sailans/ سكون‎ e a . صمت‎ 
your honour /jo:t 'ona/ سيادتكم‎ 
witness /\witnis/ شاهد رفي فضة)‎ 
testify against /hestifai a'genst/ de بكي‎ 
justice /\dyastis/ عدالة‎ 
decision /dilsisn/ قرار حكم‎ 
guilty /\gilti/ de 

B. pursuer ` /pas’ju:a/ مطارد‎ 
turning /lta :nin/ متعطف‎ 
flight /flait/ مجموعة من درجات السلم‎ 
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بالقوة 
يصود 
پنقلپ 


/bai'fo:s/ 
/silkjus / 
/ta:n/ 


يجبر » يستخدم القوة /fo:s/‏ 


يسلم 


موافقة 


/dilliver ap/ 
/e\gri:ment/ 
/rest/ 

/pablik haus/ 
/sank/ 
/oro:d/ 
/erout/ 

/ 


‘Atfeind/ 


/krept/ 


/spai/ 

/goust/ 
/\okjupaid/ 
/vaialent/ 
/kan'sidareifn/ 
/ik'sprefn/ 
/ga:spt/ 

/rag/ 

/stil/ 

/lit / 

/spots/ 
/rilmu:vd/ 
/steinz/ 
/kri:p/ 

/waz ‘ho:ntid/ 
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by force 
secure 

turn 

force (v.) 
deliver up 
agreement 
rest 

public house 
sunk 

broad 
throat 
uttered 
chained 
crept 

(p.p. of creep) 
. Spy 

ghost 
occupied 
violent 
consideration 
expression 
gasped 

. Tug 

still 

lit 

spots 
removed 
stains 

creep 

was haunted 
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. Maiflis/ 


/o’ قلط‎ ikt/ 
/\gia:si/ 
/\naidin pleis/ 
/\draunin/ 
/pond/ 
/graul/ 
/wagd/ 


lifeless 
object 
glassy 
hiding-place 
drowning 
pond 

growl 
wagged 
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CHAPTER Y 


A. One evening, as Monks was going into 
the Three Cripples, his favourite public-house, 
he heard a voice whisper in his ear, ‘‘Do you 
want to know where Oliver is?’’ The speaker 
was Mr. Brownlow. 

Monks stopped; he was completely taken by 
surprise. Mr. Brownlow walked to the corner 
of the street where a carriage was waiting, and 
Monks followed. As soon as they arrived 
there, Mr. Brownlow gave a sign to two 
strong men, who were standing near the car- 
riage. They jumped forward, got hold of 
Monks and forced him to get into the car- 
riage. Mr. Brownlow followed and the car- 
riage hurried away at full speed. 

They arrived at Mr. Brownlow’s house. Mr. 
Brownlow descended from the carriage and 
knocked softly. As the door was opened, the 
two strong men got out of the carriage, helped 
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out Monks and, taking him between them, 
hurried him into the house. 

They took him upstairs without speaking, 
and Mr. Brownlow led the way into a back 
room. They stopped at the door. 

“If he hesitates or refuses to obey you,” 
said Mr. Brownlow to the two-men, ‘‘drag 
him into the street, call the police and let them 
arrest him 35:3 criminal.” 

“How dare you say this of me?” asked 
Monks. 

“How dare you urge me to it, young 
man?” said Mr. Brownlow. “Are you mad 
enough to leave this house? Release him. 
There, you are free to go, and we to follow. 
But I warn you that the moment you leave, 
Pll have you arrested on a charge of fraud 
and robbery.” 

“By what authority am I kidnapped and 
brought here?’’ asked Monks. 

“By mine,” replied Mr. Brownlow firmly. 
“If you complain, you'll have the chance to 
seek the help of the law; but then, I will 
appeal to the law too. But do not ask me for 
mercy when it is too late.” 

Monks was alarmed. He hesitated. 

“You will decide quickly,” continued Mr. 
Brownlow. ‘‘If you want me to charge you in 
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public, you know the way. If not, then go in 
and sit in that chair.’ 

„ “Is there... no middle course?” asked 
Monks. 

“None,” replied Mr. Brownlow. 

Monks looked at the old gentleman 
anxiously and, reading in his face nothing but 
firm determination, he walked into the room 
and sat down. 

“Lock the door on the outside,” said Mr. 
Brownlow to the two men, ‘‘and come when I 
ring.” 


B. When Monks and Mr. Brownlow were 
alone in the room, they sat down. 

“This is pretty treatment, sir,” said Monks, 
throwing down his hat, “from my father’s 
best friend.” 

“It is because I was your father’s best 
friend, young man,” returned Mir. Brownlow, 
“that Pm moved to treat you gently now... 
yes, Edward Leeford, even now... and I blush 
for your wickedness, you who bear his name. 
I’m glad you have changed it.” 

“This is all very well,” said Monks, ‘‘but 
what do you want with me?” 

“You have a brother,” started Mr. Brown- 
low. 
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“I have no brother,” interrupted Monks. 
‘*You know I was an ory child.” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ʻI. 
know that when your father was very young, 
his family’s pride and narrow ambition forced 
him into an unhappy marriage. You were the 
only child. But I also know that the marriage 
was a slow torture to both your father and 
mother until at last they were divorced.” : 
“Well,” said Monks, ‘‘and what of that?” 

“Your father then met a new friend,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘He was a retired navy offi- 
cer whose wife had died and left him two 
daughters: one a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
and the other a mere child of two or three 
years old.’’ | 

“So what?” asked Monks. 

“Your father,” continued Mr. Brownlow, 
“fell madly in love with the first daughter. 
And again because of his family’s pride and 
ambition, he couldn’t marry her openly. So 
they got married secretly. The result of this 
secret marriage was Oliver, your brother.” 

“Your story is a long one,” observed 
Monks, moving restlessly in his chair. 

“But it’s a true one,” replied Mr. Brown- 
low and paused. Then he continued, “No one 
knew of that marriage. Shortly afterwards, 
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your father had to leave his young bride and 
go to Rome on urgent business. There he fell 
ill. Your mother heard the news. She took 
you with her and went to Rome. Your father 
died the day after her arrival, leaving no will 
— no willl So all your father’s fortune fell to 
her and you.” 

Monks wiped his hot face and hands. 

“But before your father went to Rome, and 
as he passed through London on his way,” 
said Mr.. Brownlow ‘slowly, fixing his eyes 
‘upon’ the other’s face, “he came to me and 
left with me, among other things, a picture of 
his young bride. He promised to write to me. 
Unfortunately I had no letters and I didn’t see 
him again.” r 

“When all was over,” said Mr. Brownlow 
after a short pause, “I decided to find the 
young wife and give her protection. So I went 
to the village where she lived. But the family 
had left that part of the country a week 
before. No one knew where they had gone.” 

Monks looked around with a smile of vic- 
tory. 

“But years later, your brother was thrown 
in my way by a stronger hand than chance. I 
saved him from a life of vice and crime.” 

“What?” cried Monks. 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Brownlow. ““I saved him. 
When I first saw him, his face seemed fami- 
liar. Later, I was struck by his strong simila- 
rity to the picture of his mother. I kept him 
here until he was kidnapped. That you know 
very well, don’t you?” 

“Why should 1?” asked Monks hastily. 

“It’s no use denying,” replied Mr. Brown- 
low. “I shall show you that I know more than 
that.” 

“You... you... can't prove anything against 
me,” said Monks. 

“We shall see,” said the old gentleman, 
with a searching glance. ‘‘I lost the boy. Itri- 
ed my best to find him but I failed. Since your 
mother was dead, I knew that you alone could 
solve the mystery. I heard that you were on 
your farm in the West Indies. So I travelled 
there, but I found that you had left it months 
before, and were supposed to be in London. I 
returned. Your agents did not know where 
you were staying. I discovered that you were 
keeping company with the lowest of criminals. 
I looked for you everywhere, but I couldn't 
find you.” 

“And now you have found me,” said 
Monks, rising boldly, ‘‘what then? Do you 
think you can prove your charges against me 
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because of a similarity between a child and a 
picture? Brother! You don’t even know that a 
child was born.’’ 

“I did not,” replied Mr. Brownlow, rising 
too, “but during the last fortnight I have 
learnt it all. You have a brother, you know 
this; and you know him. There was a will, 
which your mother destroyed, leaving the 
secret and the gain to you at her own death. 
The will contained a reference to a child likely 
to be the result of the secret marriage. You 
looked for this child and at last you accidently 
met him. Your suspicions were first aroused 
by his resemblance to your father. You went 
to the place of his birth. There existed proofs 
of his birth and parentage. Those proofs were 
destroyed by you. This was reported to the 
Jew and these were your own words: ‘The 
only proofs of the boy’s identity lie at the bot- 
tom of the river, and the old woman that 
received them from his mother is dead.’ You, 
coward, liar; do you still challenge me?’’ 

“No, no, no!” said Monks, trembling. 

“Every word that passed between you and 
this wicked Jew is known to me,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. ‘‘Murder has been done, and you 
are connected with it.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Monks. “1I... I... 
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know nothing of that. I was going to inquire 
the truth of the story when you caught me.” 

“It was the revealing of some of your 
secrets,” said Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘that was the 
cause of the murder. And now, will you reveal 
all the secrets?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“ And sign a statement of facts and repeat it 
before witnesses?” 

“That I promise, too.” 

“You must do more than that. You must 
carry out your father’s will as far as your bro- 
ther is concerned, and then go where you 
please.” 

At this moment the door was suddenly open- 
ed and Dr. Losberne entered, looking very 
excited. 

“The murderer will be found,” he cried. 
“He will be arrested. His.dog has been seen. 
The police think that his master is living near- 
by. They think he cannot escape.” 

Mr. Brownlow was pleased to hear this 
news. A statement was immediately made for 
Monks and after he signed it, he was released. 


C. The police started investigating Nancy's 
murder as soon as her body was found. One 
clue led to another. Fagin’s and Sikes’s other 
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crimes were found out and when the police 
had enough evidence against the band, they 
arrested Fagin and most of his boys. 

When they heard of: Fagin’s arrest, three 
members of the band met in an upper room of 
a ruined house. It was getting dark and the 
men sat in gloomy silence. The first was Toby 
Crackit, the second was a young man and the 
third was a man of fifty. 

“When was Fagin taken?” asked Crackit. 

“Just at dinner time,” answered the second 
man. ‘‘Two o’clock, this afternoon. They 
took the boys, too.’’ 

“Did they take Charley Bates?” asked the 
third man. 

‘‘No,’’ answered the second man. ‘‘He’ll be 
here soon. There’s nowhere else to go now, 
for the people at the Three Cripples are’ all 
arrested.” 

Suddenly, a rapid knocking was heard at 
the door below. Crackit went to the window. 
When he returned, he was shaking all over. 
There was no need to tell them who it was; his 
pale face was enough. The dog barked and 
moved towards the door. 

“We must let him in,” he said, taking up a 
candle. 

Crackit went down to the door, and return- 
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ed followed by Sikes. He had a pale face, sun- 
ken eyes, hollow cheeks and a beard of three 
days’ growth. He looked like a ghost. 

Sikes drew a chair and sat down. There was 
a long pause. Then Sikes’s voice broke the 
silence. 

“How did that dog come here?” he asked. 

“Alone. Three hours ago,” replied Crackit. 

“The evening papers say that Fagin is 
taken. Is it true?” 

“It is,” replied Crackit. 

They were silent again. 

“Damn you all!” said Sikes, passing his 
hand across his forehead. ‘‘Haven’t you got 
anything to say to me?” 

There was an uneasy movement among 
them, ‘but nobody spoke. 

“You,” said Sikes turning his face to Crac- 
kit. “Do you mean to sell me, or to let me 
stay here till this hunt is over?” 

“You may stop here, if you think it safe,” 
returned Crackit after some hesitation. 

Suddenly there was a knocking at the door. 
Crackit left the room and immediately came 
back with Charley Bates behind him: 

“Toby,” said the boy, stepping back as he 
saw Sikes, “why didn’t you tell me this 
downstairs? Let me go into. another room.” 
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“Charley” said Sikes, rising and stepping 
forward. “Don’t you... don’t you know me?” 
“Don’t: come near me,” answered the boy, 
looking, with horror in his eyes, at the murde- 
rer’s face. “You monster!” 

Sikes stoppedhalf-way, and they looked at 
each other. 

“Look here, you three,” said Charley, be- 
coming more and more excited as he spoke. 
“Look here, you three. I’m not afraid of him. If 
the police come here after him, I’ll give.him up. 
He may kill me for it if he likes, or if he dares; 
but if I’m here [’ll give him up. Murder! Help!” 

Pouring out these cries,Charley threw him- 
self upon the strong man and brought him 
heavily to the ground. 

Crackit and his two friends did not inter- 
fere. Sikes and Charley rolled on the ground 
together, but Sikes soon had him down and 
his knge was onCharley’s throat. Crackit pull- 
ed Sikes back with à look of alarm, and point- 
ed to the. window. There were lights gleaming 
below, voices in loud conversation and the 
noise of: footsteps running along the street. 
Then there was a loud knocking at the door. 

“It’s the police,” wh, pered Crackit. — 

“Help!” cried Charle .. ‘‘He’s here! Break 
down the door!” 
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‘Open the door,” shouted some voices out- 
side as the beating on the door increased. 

“Break down the doar!” screamed Charley. 
“I tell you they'll never open it. Break down 
the door.” 

Sikes dragged Charley to a back room, 
threw him in and locked the door. He then 
turned to Crackit and said quickly, “Is the 
street door locked?” 

‘Locked and chained,’’ replied Crackit, 
who, with the other men, remained quite help- 
less. 

“And the windows?” 

Locked, too.” 

The cries in the street increased. 

“Damn you,” cried Sikes. desperately, 
throwing the window open and facing the 
crowd. “Damn you!” | 

He then hurried inside. 

“Give me a rope,” he shouted furiously, ‘‘a 
long rope. They’re all in front. I can use a 
back window and drop into the back street 
and clear off that way. Give me a rope, or I 
shall do three more murders and kill myself.” 

All the windows at the back of the house 
had been long ago bricked up, except one in 
the room where Charley Bates was locked. 
Sikes went into that room and when he open- 
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ed the window Charley began to shout at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘He’s here. He’s here. Hetp! 
Help!” 

Sikes ignored these shouts. He quickly 
opened the window and climbed to the roof of 
the house. By this time the people began to 
move to the back street, their shouts getting 
louder and louder. They blocked every branch 
road in the area. 

The’ front door was broken down and Sixes 
heard the police and other people get in. He 
was frightened by the fierceness of the crowd 
and the difficulty of escape. At last he decided 
to meke one last effort for his life by using 
the rope to drop into the darkest corner of the 
street. He would then creep away in the dark- 
ness and confusion. 

He started to act at once. He tied one end 
of the rope tightly round the chimney of the 
house. He held the rope with one hand and a 
knife with the other. As he began to lower 
himself, he looked behind him on the roof 
and gave a cry of terror, “The eyes again!” 

He staggered as if struck by lightening, lost 
his balance and fell from the roof to the street 
below and was dead. 
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Lage 

Sie 

معامله 

5 
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كبرياء 

صموح 

احبره 

متقاعد 

ure 

بجىول 

علا 

عرو س 
فوري + اضطراري 
وصيه 

روه 
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igot ‘hould av/ 
/di'sendid/ 
/a:d3/ 
/rilli:s him/ 
/tfa:d;/ 
/fro:d/ 
/o:leoriti/ 
/kidnapt/ 
/kam'plein/ 
/si:k/ 
/api:l/ 
/dita:mi'nei f n/ 
/kri:tmant/ 
/mu:vd/ 

/ tr1:t/ 
/praid/ 
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/\neivi/ 
/\madli/ 
/loupenli/ 
/braid/ 


/Mo:tf an/ 
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A. got hold of 
descended 
urge 
release him 
charge 
fraud 
authority 
kidnapped 
complain 
seek 
appeal 
determination 

B. treatment 
moved 
treat 
pride 
ambition 
forced him 
divorced 
retired ` 
navy 
madly 
openly 
bride 
urgent 
will 
fortune 
unfortunately 
protection. 
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/\viktari/ انتصار‎ 
/vais/ رذيلة‎ 
/kraim/ جريمة‎ 
/fəmilis/ مألوف‎ 
Jai woz 'strakK/ — Z gs Cite 
/siməllarəti/ | ates 
/its inou 'ju:s ليس هناك فائدة من‎ 
dilnaiin/ الانكار‎ 

/gla:ns/ نظرة‎ 
/\sa:t fin/ فاحصة‎ 
/» raid mai حاولتٌ جهدي /نإوعطا‎ 
/solv/ يحل‎ 
ولزعا/‎ ents/ وكلاء‎ 
/'bouldli/ بجرأة‎ 
/dilstroid/ cab 
/gein/ CRS 
/‘refarans/ اشارة‎ 
/ri'zemblans/ تشابه‎ 
/iglzistid/ وجذت‎ 
/ falind,/ تتحدى‎ 
/ka'nektid/ ES 
/rilvi:lin/ كنف‎ 
/rilvi:1/ يكشف‎ 
/sain/. يمضي › يوفم‎ 
‘kari laut/ ينفذ‎ 
/in'vestigeit/ يحقق في‎ 
/klu:/ a 
/band/ غضابة‎ 
/ba:kt/ لبخ‎ 
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victory 

vice 

crime 
familiar 

I was struck 
similarity . 


It’s no use denying 
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Asankn laiz/ 
/ħolou | Si:ks/ 
/biad/ 
/\dam jub: 
/forid/ ` 
/Anli:zi/ 
/hant/ 
/‘monst 3/ 
/rould/ 

/t feind/ 
/\desparatli/ 
/feisin/ 
/drop/ 
Aklier lof/ 
/orikt lap/ 
/ig'no:d/ 
/fiasnis/ 
/ilskeip/ 
/kanfju:3n/ 
/h Simni/ 
/lloua/ 


‘/Maitnin/ 


/tbalans/ 


2179 


sunken eyes 
hollow: cheeks 


desperately 
facing 
drop 

clear off 
bricked up 
ignored 
fierceness 
escape 
confusion 
chimney 
lower 
lightening 
balance 
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CHAPTER 13 


A. Two days later, Oliver found himself in a 
carriage moving quickly towards his native 
town. Mrs. Maylie, Rose, Mrs. Bedwin and 
Dr. Losberne were with him. Mr. Brownlow 
followed in another carriage, accompanied by 
Monks, whose name had not been mentioned 
to the others. 
_ They arrived at a hotel not far away from the 
workhouse where Oliver was staying. They had 
dinner at the hotel, but Mr. Brownlow and 
Monks stayed in a separate room. Later Dr. 
Losberne was called to Mr. Brownlow’s room 
and he stayed there for a long time. Mrs. May- 
lie was also called, and after being absent for 
nearly an hour, returned with tears in her eyes. 
Rose and Oliver sat wondering in silence. 

At nine o'clock, Dr. Losberne entered the 
room followed by Mr. Brownlow and Monks. 

“Oliver, this is your brother, Edward Lee- 
ford,” said Mr. Brownlow. f 
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Oliver looked at Monks with surprise while 
Monks looked at him with great hate. Mr. 
Brownlow, who had papers in his hands, 
walked to a table. 

“This is a painful task,” he said, ‘‘but these 
statements, which have been signed in London 
before many witnesses, must be repeated here. 
This child,” he added, drawing Oliver to 
Monks, ‘‘is your half-brother, the son of your 
father by poor young Agnes Fleming, who 
died at his birth.” 

“Yes,” said Monks looking angrily at the 
trembling boy. 

“He was born in this town,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. 

“Yes,” said Monks. ‘‘In the workhouse of 
this town. You have the story there.” He 
pointed impatiently to the papers as he spoke. 

“I must have it here, too,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, looking upon the listeners. 

“Listen then! You!” returned Monks. 
“When my father got ill in Rome, he was 
joined by my mother. At that time they were 
divorced. My father was too ill to see her, and 
he died on the following, day. Among the 
papers in his desk, there were two addressed 
to you and dated on the night his illness first 
came on,” he pointed to Mr. Brownlow. 
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‘‘One of these papers was a letter to his secret 
wife, Agnes, the other was a will.’’ 


“What was in the etter?” asked Mr. 
Brownlow. 

“It was a love letter,” said Monks. ‘lt con- 
tained a confession of the secret marriage. He 
reminded her of the little gold locket and the 
wedding ring. He begged her to keep them 
and to wear the locket next to her heari, as 
she had done before.” 


“What about the will?” said Mr. Brown- 
low, as Oliver's tears fell fast. Monks was 
silent. 


“The will,” said Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘made 
another confession of the secret marriage. He 
left you and your mother eight hundred 
pounds a year each. The best part of the for- 
tune was to be divided into two equal parts 
— one for Agnes Fleming, and the other for 
their child, if it should be born alive. If it 
were a girl, she would get the. money uncondi- 
tionally; but if the child were a boy, he would 
get the money on condition that he should 
never stain his name with any public act of 
dishonour, meanness or wrong. But if he were 
disappointed in this expectation, then the 
money would come to you. Your father 
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explained why he wrote the will in that way. 
He talked of your vice and meanness. Your 
mother, who hated your father, had taught 
you to hate him and’ so you always eed 
him with scomm.” 

“My mother,” said Monks, trying to ċonti- 
nue the story, “did what a woman should 
have done. She burnt the will. The letter never 
reached you,” and he pointed to Mr. Brown- 
low, “but he kept it with other proofs. Agnes 
left her family. Her. father looked for her but 
in vain. He got ill and died, leaving the other 
daughter, a child of two, to the care of some 
neighbours.” 

There was a short silence. Mr. Brownlow 
continued the story and pointed to Monks, 
‘Years later, your mother came to me. You 
had robbed her of her jewels and money, 
gambled, forged and fled to London. There, 
you associated with the lowest criminals. Your 
mother was very ill and wanted to recover you 
before she died. My friends and I searched for 
you until we found you. You decided to take 
her to France.” 

“We went to Paris,” said Monks. “My 
mother died, but on her death-bed, she told 
me all these secrets. I swore to her to find my 
brother and destroy him if he ever came in my 
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way. He did. I began my plan but I couldn't 
finish it!” 

Mr. Brownlow explained to the group that 
the Jew, who was Monks’s old friend, had 
received a reward for keeping Oliver. Part of 
the reward was to be paid if he was brought 
back after the attempt of the robbery, and 
that led to their visit to the country house to 
identify him. 

“The locket and ring?” asked Mr. Brown- 
low turning to Monks. 

“I bought them from a man and a woman I 
told you of. The woman got it from the nurse 
who stole it from the boy’s mother.’’ 

Mr. Brownlow nodded his head to Dr. Los- 
berne who disappeared at once. He shortly 
returned, pushing in Mrs. Bumble and dragg- 
ing her unwilling husband after him. 

“Ah!” said Bumble with pretended plea- 
sure. “Is that little Oliver? Oh, O-l-i-v-er, if 
only you knew how sad I was for you —’’ 

“Hold your tongue, fool,” said Mrs. Bum- 
ble. 

“Do you know that person?” Mr. Brown- 
low said, pointing to Monks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bu: ole denied that they had 
seen Monks before. Mr. 8rownlow then gave 
a sign to Dr. Losbe: 2, who went away 
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quickly. He came back with two women. They 
were workers at the workhouse. 

“When you were alone with the old nurse,” 
said one of the two women pointing to Mrs. 
Bumble, ‘‘we heard what she said, and saw 
her give you a locket and a gold ring.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the other woman. ‘‘We did 
see you take the locket and the gold ring.” 

“Do you want more witnesses,” said Dr. 
Losberne, turning to Mrs. Bumble. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bumble. “If he” — she 
pointed to Monks — “has been coward 
enough to confess, and you have got these two 
women to help you, I have nothing to say. I 
did sell them, and they're where you'll never 
get them. What then?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘except 
that we shall take care that neither of you is 
employed in a situation of trust again. Now 
leave the room.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble left the room. 

“Young lady,” said Mr. Brownlow, turning 
to Rose, ‘‘give me your hand. There is some- 
thing you must hear.’’ He then looked at 
Monks and said. “Do you know this voung 
lady?” 

“Yes,” replied Monks. 

“1 never saw you before,” said Rose faintly. 
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“I've seen you often,” returned Monks. 

‘‘Agnes’s father had two daughters,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “Agnes is one. What happen- 
ed to the other?” 

“The child was three years old when her 
father died. She was taken by some neigh- 
bours. My mother looked for her and found 
her. She wanted to make sure that no one 
knew anything about her sister’s secret mar- 
riage. She told the neighbours that Agnes’s 
family was very bad and that the child might 
be:ome bad too. She made up a lot of untrue 
` stories about the child’s family. She wanted 
the neighbours to hate the child and get rid of 
her. But some months later a rich widow saw 
the child, pitied her and took her home. The 
child remained there and was very happy. I 
lost sight of her two or three years ago, and 
saw her no more until a few months ago.” 

“Can you tell us the name of the girl?” 

“Yes. She’s Rose Fleming, who is now call- 
ed Rose Maylie. She’s standing next to you.” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Maylie, holding the 
fainting girl in her arm, ‘‘but I’ve always con- 
sidered her as my dearest child. I would not 
lose her now.” 

Rose held tight'y to her aunt’s neck. 
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“Now, my child,” said Mrs. Maylie, ‘‘this 
is Oliver, your nephew.” 
Oliver threw his arms about Rose’s neck. 


B. Some hours later, while Oliver and his 
aunt Rose, were alone, they heard a soft tap 
at the door, and Harry Maylie entered. 

“Harry!” said Rose with surprise. 

“I know it all,” said Harry, taking a seat 
beside her. “Dear Rose, I know it all.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Rose,” Said Harry. ‘‘I’m not here by acci- 
dent, nor have I heard all this tonight, for I 
knew it yesterday — only yesterday. I'd like 
to remind you of a promise that you once 
made.” 

“Yes?” said Rose softly. 

“You gave me leave, at any time within a 
year, to renew the subject we last talked on.” 

“I did.” 

“I’m not going to press you to change your 
mind,” said Harry. ‘‘I just want to hear your 
opinion.” 

“Well, Harry,” said Rose sadly, “I still 
have the same reasons.” 

“The position,” said Harry, ‘‘is different. 
You already know your family.” 

“No, Harry,” said Rose. ‘‘This has not 
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changed my position.’’ 

"You harden your heart against me, Rose,” 
said Harry. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry,” said the young lady, 
bursting into tears, ‘I wish I could, and spare 
myself this pain.” 

“But, Rose,” said Harry, holding her hand 
as she rose. ‘‘My hopes, my wishes, feelings, 
every thought tn life except my love for you, 
have changed.” 

“What do you mean?” said Rose. 

“l mean this,” said Harry. ‘‘When I left 
you last, I decided to make my world similar 
to yours. I decided that no fame, no ambition, 
no pride should separate me from you. I have 
given up my present job. I know I'll be hap- 
pier with you. Now, Rose, will you marry 
me?” 


C. The court was packed with people. All 
looks were fixed upon one man — Fagin. He 
stood in the dock listening to the judge as he 
spoke to the jury. At times, he turned his eyes 
upon them, and at other times he looked to- 
wards hts lawyer. 

The jury went out to consider their verdict. 
Fagin looked around him with anxiety. The 
people were whispering to each other and 
pointing to him. Fagin could see hate and 
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scorn in everybody’s looks. 

At last the jury returned. Perfect silence fol- 
lowed; the jury gave their verdict: ‘guilty. The 
judge then in a solemn and clear voice, gave 
his judgement: Fagin was sentenced to death. 
The building rang with shouts of joy. The 
crowds greeted the news that Fagin would die 
on Monday. Fagin shook with fear, and when 
the jailer put his hand on his arm, he looked 
stupidly about him for a moment, and obey- 
ed. 

They led him to his cell where he was left 
alone. He sat down on a stone bench, which 
was both a seat and a bed, and tried to collect 
his thoughts. After a while he began to 
remember a few words of what the judge had 
said: to be hanged by the neck till he was dead 
— that, was the end. 

As it grew dark, he began to think of all the 
men he had known who had been hanged, 
some of them through his wicked means. 
Their frightful figures rose up in the air before 
him. Some of them might have spent their last 
hours in that very cell and sat on that very 
seat. These thoughts filled him with fear and 
despair. | 
D. On Sunday morning, Mr. Brownlow and 
Oliver arrived at the prison. They presented 
an order of admission to the prisoner, signed 
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by a police officer. They were immediately 
admitted into the prison. 

“Is the young gentleman to come too, sir?” 
said a policeman. ‘‘It is not a sight for chil- 
dren.” 

“It is not indeed; my friend,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, ‘‘but my business with this man is 
connected with him.” 

The policeman opened a number of gates 
and accompanied them to Fagin’s cell. 

Fagin was seated on his bed, rocking him- 
self from side to side, with a face more like 
that of a trapped beast than that of a man. 
His mind was wandering back to his old life. 

“Good boy, Charlie — well done —” he 
mumbled. ‘‘Oliver, too, ha! ha! ha! Oliver 
too — quite the gentleman now.” 

“Fagin,” said the policeman. 

“That’s me!” cried the Jew. ` 

“Here's somebody who wants to see you,.to 
ask you some questions.” 

“*Strike them all dead! What right have they 
got to hang me!”’ said Fagin in a voice full of. 
anger and terror. | 

“Now, sir,” said the policeman, turning to 
Mr. Brownlow, ‘‘tell him what you want. 
Quickly, if you please, for he grows worse as 
the time gets on.” 

“You have some papers,” said Mr. Brown- 
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low advancing, ‘‘which were placed in your 
hands by a man called Monks.” 

“It’s a le," replied Fagin. “I haven't one 
— not one.” 

“Please,” said Mr. Brownlow solemnly, 
“do not say that now, when you’re so close to 
death. Tell me where they are. You know that 
Sikes is dead, that Monks has confessed, that 
there is no hope of any further gain. Where 
are those papers?” 

''Oliver,” cried Fagin, signing to him. 
‘Here! Here! Let me whisper to you.” 

“I am not afraid,” said Oliver in a low 
voice. 

“The papers,” said Fagin, drawing Oliver 
towards him, ‘‘are in a canvas bag, in a hole a 
little way up the chimney in the top front 
room.” 

“(Have you anything else to ask him, sir?” 
5310 the policeman. 

“No,” replied Mr.’ Brownlow. 

“Then you had better leave him,” said the 
policeman. 

The door of the cell opened. Fagin began to 


scream madly, but Mr. Brownlow pulled Oli- 
ver and they left the cell. 
The next morning Fagin was hanged. 


E. Three months later, Rose and Harry were 
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married in the village church. Mrs. Maylie 
decided to live with them. 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his son, 
and moved with him and the old housekeeper 
to a house within a mile of the house of Mrs. 
Maylie and Rose. 

Monks, still having that name, went with 
the share of the money that Mr. Brownlow 
allowed him to keep to a distant part in Ame- 
rica. There he quickly wasted his wealth and 
once again fell into his old life of crime and 
ended in prison, where he died. In the same 
way died the remaining members of Fagin’s 
band; But Charlie Bates, shocked by Sikes’s 
crime, thought deeply of his future and decid- 
ed to turn his back upon crime and to lead an 
honest life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble lost their positions at 
the workhouse. They gradually became very 
poor and finally became workers in the same 
workhouse. 

Dr. Losberne became a close friend of Mr. 
Brownlow and he often visited him. Giles 
remained a head servant to Mrs. Maylie, but 
he divided his attention between the house- 
holds of the Maylies and Mr. Brownlow. To 
this day, the villagers havc never been able to 
discover to which household he belongs. 
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Glossary 


/'neitiv taun/ 
/had not bin 
imen fnd/ 
/\seprat/ 
/heit/ 
/\peinful/ 
/ta:sk/ 
/\deitid/ 
/aldrest/ 
/kan'fefn/ 
/ank an'di J nali/ 
/on kandifn/ 
/\mi:nnis/ 
/dislona/ 
/disa'pointid/ 
/ikspekei /n/ 
/sko:n/ 
/ba:nt/ 

/in 'vein/ 
/‘neibaz/ 
/\gambld/ 
/fo:d3d/ 
/fled/ 

/ alsou fieitid/ 
/rilkava/ 
/anwilin/ 
/ken!fes/ 
/im'ploid/ 
/trast/ 
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. Native town 

had not been 
mentioned 

separate 

hate (n.) 

painful 

task 

dated 

addressed 

confession 

unconditionally 

on condition 

meanness 

dishonour 

disappointed 

expectation 

scorn 

burnt 

in vain 

neighbours 


associated 
recover 
unwilling 
confess 
employed 
trust 
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/get rid av/ بتخلص من‎ 
/\widou/ ارملة‎ 
/ai lo:st Isait av لم اعد اراها‎ 
ha/ 

/feint/ يغمى عليها‎ 
/‘nefju:/ ابن اعت‎ 
/tap/ ap 
/bai 'aksidnt/ wena, 
/vilnju:/ xs 
/palzi f n/ y 
/'ha:dn/ l om 
/spea mailself / اوفر على نفسي‎ 
/separeit/ Lai 
/\pakt wid ipi:pl/ بالا‎ Ga.) غاصة‎ 
/\duari/ المحلفين‎ aa 

(في المحكمة) 
قرار الحكم /'va:dikt/‏ 
وقور /'solam/‏ 
قرار الحكم xd ymant/‏ / 
/sentanst/ a‏ 
فرحة /dyoi/‏ 
/\dyeila/ Ul‏ 
مصطبة / /bent f‏ 
بق /ta bi hand/‏ 
وسائل /mi:nz/‏ 
مخيف /fraitful/‏ 
نفس /veri !sel/ apj‏ 
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oe 


get rid of 
widow 


I lost sight of her 


faint 
nephew 

. tap 

by accident 
renew 
position 
harden 
spare myself 
separate 


. packed with people 


jury 


verdict 
solemn 
judgement 
sentenced 
joy 

jailer 
bench 

to be hanged 
means 
frightful 
very cell 
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j ۲۰۰۱ سالي‎ (yx V) زمارة سياردن‎ 


(WO. 03 a) Sl‏ دانه 


> Z" 


Ya ty YV et کوردی‎ a جاپی بيسته‎ 
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